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Letter to 
the Editor 








Help! 
Sir: 

| appeal to your readers to come 
up with a solution to a problem 
which affects a great many new 
suburban residents like myself. 

I cannot afford to belong to a 
temple. 

Let’s talk in dollars and cents. 

We are a family of four. Here, 
the Reform temple’s membership 
dues are $120. It is lower for the 
“under 30” crowd which we have 
recently left. To send our children 
to Sunday school would cost $50 
for the first child and $20 for the 
(Only temple members 
avail themselves of the 
Add another $5.00 each 
for books and supplies. The total 
so far: $200. Add to this: Men’s 
club, $10.00; Sisterhood. $7.50; 
High Holy Days. $25.00 (a small 


second. 
can 
school. ) 


contribution). The total now: 
$242.50. This does not include 
building fund commitment, con- 


gregational dinner-dance, theater 
party, raffles, bazaar merchandise, 
and much more. The latter might 
be considered “optional” activities. 
However, the ‘ 
mandatory since a social life is 
most important in a community 
such as ours, which revolves around 
the temple and its activities. 

Economically, we are on the low- 
est rung of the ladder. My husband 
salaried man working for 
a small manufacturing concern. 
We've put our last dollar into a 
tiny home of our own. Our five- 
vear-old car is a necessity; our in- 
surance is at the barest minimum. 
Every penny counts. Yet we want 
our children to have a Jewish edu- 
cation. We want to belong. 

It is often—too often—said: “No 
synagogue will refuse membership 
to anyone, regardless of his ability 
to pay.” Standard procedure in 
such a case is to plead poverty be- 
fore the Board of Directors made 
up of your friends and neighbors. 
Pride notwithstanding, it would 
take a mighty thick-skinned in- 
dividual to make such a plea. 

ANONYMOUS 


‘optional” is almost 
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PRINCIPLES OF JUDAISM 10 WORK 1K You Comma, 
195 Temptes wave soci acon COMMITTEES, Now! 
we UAHC eecenny pusuisne 
WHICH WAS SERVED AS THE BASIS FOR 
MANY FINE ADULT COURSES. 


WERE SAVERY HELPFUL — gut™ 





FOR THIS PURPOSE. 
SPECIAL CHRRICELIM OM ee 
CxAsses OF THE BALINONS SN 





FOR HIGH SCO 


EXHIBIT OF SOCIAL ACTION COMMIS- 
SION at Toronto is viewed by |. Cyrus 
Gordon, national chairman of body com- 
prising all groups within Reform 
Judaism. 


major 


Tmmonralities of Our st Ge 


The Challenge to 


Social Action Programs 


DECENT RESPECT for the man- 
A dates of God should make us 
open-eyed to the immoralities of 
our age. To point out these imper- 
fections is not to imply that man- 
kind is hopeless, or that the evil in 
the world outweighs the good. It 
is to chart for ourselves the objec- 
tives of a living faith, for our re- 
ligion is valueless if it does not 
prompt us to labor, with others, to 
the moral level of society. 

Here, then, are some of the dan- 
ger signs in today’s spiritual cli- 
mate. These should challenge every 
religionist and should be the par- 
ticular concern of temple social 
action committees. Chanukah could 
thus be celebrated all year long. 


Totalitarianism: Much of the 
world is still blackened by dicta- 
torship and the enslavement of 
man by man. The Soviet empire is 
the most ominous instance of this 
type of “brutalitarianism.” Its im- 
continuously com- 


pact must he 





TENSE SCENES dealing with juvenile delinquency are depicted in dramatic new film- 
strip, ‘Call for the Question,” produced by Social Action Commission. Written by Mel 
Alpern, filmstrip was prepared by Albert Vorspan, commission's executive secretary, and 
other UAHC staff members, to “provide a deeper appreciation of the relationship between 
the Principles of Judaism’ and major social issues. 
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bated, for Sputniks have made no 
moral difference. 


Bigotry: Either we believe that all 
men are equal before God or we 
don’t. The efforts of 


men, notably racists, to perpetuate 


persistent 


the canard that superiority resides 
in complexion o! place of birth. 
or any other superficial criterion, 
is blasphemy. It must be resisted 
whether it spews forth from south- 
ern officials, pseudo-scientists, or 
Congresssional promulgators of 
un-American immigration laws. 


International Anarchy: In a 
world which has become a neigh- 
borhood, the refusal on the part 
of any nation to yield some of 
its sovereignty on the altar of in- 
ternational peace should be viewed 
as one would view an individual 
living on your block who threw off 
the authority of the local police. It 
is dangerous. myopic, anarchic. 
and, in the long run, intolerable. 


Mendacity: Our children are be- 
ing corrupted by the wide-spread 
legitimization of falsehood. Indeed. 
the real juvenile delin- 
quency described as 
children doing what adults do) 
can be traced to the enshrinement 
of the lie, the half-lie, and the 
half-truth in our society. Children 
cannot be convinced by parental 
pleas on behalf of truth when they 
flouted in political cam- 
advertisements. and 


cause of 


(sometimes 


see it 
paigns. in 
often in the social and commercial 
habits of those same “preaching” 
adults. 


Vulgarity: The glorification of 
the meretricious, the cheap, the 
obscene, the shoddy. surrounds our 
children on all sides. In_ politics, 
in the huckstering of drugs, in the 
most popular literary, periodical 
fare. the 


and _ television lowest 


standards prevail. The vile and the 





violent are made more interesting 
than the uplifting or the gentle. 
These tendencies will only be 
checked by concerted efforts on 
the part of the champions of civili- 
zation to prove that satisfaction 
can be derived from the worthy as 
well as from the ignoble. 





THESE ARE BUT A FEW of our age’s 
immoralities. Other formulations 
are possible. The denial of civil 
rights is still a grievous problem, 


as Little Rock and Levittown dem- 
onstrated. The failure of so many 
of our people to exercise the privi- 
lege of the franchise is deplorable. 
On the domestic scene, slums, the 
neglect of education, the continued 
confusion between disloyalty and 
dissent, and discrimination in 
housing are sore spots. The obtuse- 
ness of our State Department in 
failing to support democratic re- 
gimes, especially Israel, the toler- 
ance of intolerance, as in Dharhan, 


Once Upon a Time 


There Was a Woman 


by Jean Tigar 


woman, a mature woman who 
belonged to a temple. On the day 
of which I speak, she was called 
from her dusting to .answer the 
phone. The call was a request for 
a donation to Sisterhood. 

Mrs. Mature said she’d be glad 
to send a check, hung up and went 
back to her cleaning. Oh, she 
mused, if all they wanted from me 
was money! The reflection made 
her vaguely uneasy. The feeling 
that her contribution to her tem- 
ple had been almost exclusively 
monetary had troubled her occa- 
sionally before, but today, some- 
how, the pang was more acute! 

From now on, she said, it'll be 
different! I will, first of all, accept 
the premise that although the ob- 
ligations of my temple to me are 
great, my obligations to it are far 
greater. I will work at the premise, 
too, not give it mere lip service. 
Henceforth, I'll say yes, not no. I 
will say it consistently so that the 
little, prosaic, every day matters 
that add up may become big. 

That cake I was once too busy to 
bake, for instance. What did I ac- 
complish that day? And the tickets 
I felt squeamish about selling, how 
they haunt me! I wish I did not re- 


= UPON A TIME there was a 





A contributor to national periodicals, 
Miss Tigar is the nom de plume of 
Mrs. Milton Cohen, member of Con- 
gregation Gates of Heaven, Schenec- 


tady, N. Y. 


call so clearly the meetings whose 
attendance I ignored, thus with- 
holding support from those work- 
ing hard to make the temple a real 
factor in this town. And how I 
wish I could forget the Friday 
night services I skipped, perhaps 
keeping from attendance also other 
members of my family who'd have 
gone had I gone. 

There were the annual meetings 
and the specially-called business 
meetings when I, alas, let others do 
my voting for me. Indeed, though 
it makes me cringe now, I must 
confess I remember but too well 
meetings I did attend, and though 
critical of something, though dis- 
approving of some plan or policy, 
neglected to make myself heard, 
only to complain to family and 
friends about it later. 

Mrs. Mature now has another 
kind of voice to reckon with, a still, 
small voice that inquired how 
many times she had approached 
new members of the congregation 
to make them feel at home, to in- 
troduce herself and help them feel 
at ease. She had no answer. 


7 
. 


OST OF ALL THOUGH, she 

thought, I must make it my 
business to serve my temple 
through its religious school. I will 
not only attend all parent-teacher 
meetings, but show a personal in- 
terest generally in the affairs of the 
religious school, displaying the 
same interest in my children’s re- 
ligious education that I show in 


are international 
plague us. 

Temple social action groups can- 
not automatically resolve these 
problems. Nor can general agree- 
ments always be reached. Further- 
more, local temples should also con- 
cern themselves with local situa- 
tions. 

But it is imperative that we, the 
heirs of the prophets, should do all 
we can to elevate the ethical quality 
of our society. 


problems that 


their public school work. I will not 
only take pains to get my children 
to be on time for all functions, in- 
deed to instill in them a healthy 
respect for each of the rules and 
regulations of the institution, but 
I will especially see that I know ex- 
actly what my children are study- 
ing. No child of mine shall again 
find me unconcerned when he con- 
fesses to me in a mellow mood that 
he and a couple of classmates had 
persisted in making sport of the les- 
sons and had consistently plagued 
the long-suffering religious school 
teacher. I will get in touch with the 
teacher at the beginning of each re- 
ligious school year and, apprising 
him of my attitude, I will keep in 
touch with him for brief reports on 
our child, and I'll try to join the 
teacher in conveying the value of 
Judaism to my offspring. 

I will, in short, leave nothing to 
chance, for those who serve my 
child and me are apt not to feel 
free to let me know of lapses in 
decorum. 

Mrs. Mature finished her clean- 
ing and went kitchenward. A prov- 
erb she’d not thought of in years 
came to mind. It was “Apply thine 
heart unto instruction and thine 
ears to the words of knowledge.” 
I shall try to turn over a new leaf, 
she thought, smiling. I have learned 
something. For discovery is knowl- 
edge, too. The obligations of to- 
day’s woman to her temple are the 
same as her grandmother’s were! 
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What the Book of Job Says to Us 


HY DOES THE righteous man 
W suffer if a just God exists?” 
Man has asked this question ever 
since he begari to think. He has 
answered it many times. One of 
the best answers of all ages lies 
right under our noses, in the much 
misunderstood Biblical book of 
Job. We call a discouraging per- 
son a “Job’s comforter.” The name 
Job has become a synonym for 
suffering; the names of Job’s 
three friends was one of the ques- 
tions on “The $64,000 Question.” 
But the book deserves more interest 
than that, for it contains a solution 
to the riddle of the ages. 

Maybe we have underrated Job 
because it looks like a religious 
fairy story, complete with a happy 
ending. Job uses as its framework 
an old folk-tale of a very good 
man, tested by God with suffer- 
ing. He. withstood his tribulations 
and kept his faith, and was re- 
warded by God. The unknown 
author of Job used this legend, but 
for his own purposes. To the old 
prose tale he added a dialogue in 
poetry, probing the question of 
whether all suffering is punis!- 
ment from God for sins. 

Since Job can so easily be mis- 
taken for a simple legend, it is 
fortunate that two recent sum- 
maries make us look more closely 
at the book. Rabbi Ely E. Pilchik 
of Temple B’ne Jeshurun, Newark. 
N. J., has conveyed clearly the 
power of Job’s message and the 
beauty of its poetry in his excel- 
lent Biblical commentary, From 
the Beginning (Bloch Publishing 
Co., $3.00). A discussion, at once 
profound and concise, of the issues 
raised by Job is given in The Star 
of David, written by Dr. H. Brasch, 
rabbi of Sydney, Australia. The 
appearance of these summaries on 


Now a resident of New York City, 
Mrs. Eisenpreis is the wife of a 
former vice-president of Temple 


B’nai Brith, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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by Bettijane L. Eisenpreis 


the literary scene forces us to ask, 
“What does Job mean for us 
today ing 

The Book of Job is a drama, a 
“spiritual epic,” so original that it 
evades being frozen in any literary 
category. It is, as Dr. Brasch points 
out, the “most outspoken book in 
the Bible, combining reverence and 
truthfulness.” Its time, Pilchik tells 
us, is any time. 





Some of the Familiar Quota- 
tions from the Book of Job 


“Naked came I out of my mother’s 
womb, 

And naked shall I return thither; 

The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away; 


Blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
(f227) 


“Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Hm; 


But I will argue my ways before 


Him.” (13:15) 


“Man that is born of a woman 
Is of few days, and full of trouble.” 


(14:1) 


“But as for me, I know that my 


Redeemer liveth.” (19:25) 


“ “Behold, the fear of the Lord, that 
is wisdom; 
{nd to depart from evil is under- 


standing. ” (28:28) 


“IT had heard of Thee by the hearing 
of the ear; 

But now mine eye seeth Thee; 

Wherefore I abhor my words and 
repent, 

Seeing | am dust and ashes.” 


(42:5-6) 











As Job begins, Satan tells God 
that the righteous man, Job, is good 
only because his virtue has proved 
profitable. To test Job’s steadfast- 
ness, God allows Satan to take away 
his children and property and to 
afflict him with leprosy. 

At first, Job endures all his 
troubles without deserting God. Dr. 
Brasch finds here the first answer 
to the problem of suffering, its use 
as the “only test of disinterested 
goodness.” With the “stage set,” 
Job’s three friends, Eliphaz, Bildad., 
and Zophar appear. Now the poetic 
dialogue begins, carefully con- 
structed like a formal debate. Three 
rounds proceed in this fashion. To 
the friends, Job’s suffering must be 
punishment for some sin. This was 
the position of Judaism in that day, 
about 400 B.c.£. Job protests that 
he is innocent, and appeals to God 
to know why he is mistreated. The 
climax is the appearance of God to 
answer Job’s question. 

For many who read it, the orig- 
inal Job was too radical an ap- 
proach to the problem of evil. 
Therefore, such as the 
epilogue in which all Job’s goods 
and family are restored (Job 
12:7). or the character of Elihu, 
who attacks Job for heresy in ques- 
tioning God’s punishment of him. 
may have been added to dilute the 
book’s real message. The real re- 
ward that the author of Job sought 
was not material gain but the 
answer to the doubts which assail 


passages 


his hero. 


THE PROPHETS TAUGHT. that God 
is just and that all men are re- 
sponsible to Him. Hearing this. 
the priests reasoned that if God 
punishes all evil, then all suffering 
must be retribution for evil. Job’s 
friends see only this view and apply 
it narrowly to Job’s predicament. 
To Job, however, the problem of 
evil extends beyond his own case. 
He sees the wicked flourishing un- 





punished, and he knows that many 
like himself suffer without cause. 
“The piety (of Job) is firmly 
established before the debate be- 
gins,” and Brasch comments that 
it is to the credit of Judaism that 
its pious are encouraged to express 
doubts. The fact that Job’s friends 
can see no position except the tra- 
ditional one suggests that they have 
never thought about their religion, 
that it is not deep enough to with- 
stand the challenge Job presents. 

The debate goes on, and Job 
turns from the friends to God for 
the answer. His friends have failed 
him. They have not been true 
friends; instead of giving Job 
sympathy, they have lectured him 
about his sins. They have put 
themselves in God’s seat of judg- 
ment. “Why do you persecute me 
as God?” Job cries. They can only 
repeat that Job should repent, and 
the argument reaches a deadlock. 

Then God steps in: “Where wast 
thou when I laid the foundations 
of the earth?” He goes on to recite 
the glories of Creation. The im- 
mensity of God contrasts vividly 
here with man’s finiteness. There 
are some things which man simply 
cannot know, for he is not God. 

Job is content now. “His in- 
tellectue! struggle is overcome by 
spiritual experience,” says Brasch. 
“T had heard of Thee by the hear- 
ing of the ear; but now mine eye 
seeth Thee.” he says. Here we see 
the lesson which makes Job eter- 
nally applicable: there is something 
beyond human intellect. The prob- 
lem of evil in the world is too big 
for us to understand. We may look 
for answers through science, by 
amassing knowledge, but the an- 
swers are not there. We forget that 
the ultimate answer is that of faith, 
a faith, which, as Brasch says, is 
“not dead dogma but an experience 
attained out of the crucible of ad- 
versity.” Like Job, we must find 
our ultimate answer, not in men 
or their knowledge, but from a 
living, experienced God. Other 
answers to the mystery of evil in 
the world have been tried, but this 
is the one which has withstood the 
ages. Human reason can and must 
keep trying to find answers, but 
Pilchik points out the final answer 
is found, by the emotions, in con- 
tact with God. 


Meanwhile, what must we do 
about evil in the world? We must 
not be “Job’s comforters.” God 
scolded Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zo- 
phar, because they felt compelled 
to twist the truth to defend God. 
In arguing for their idea of God, 
they forgot their duty as men: 
not to censure, but to help; not to 
judge, but to have compassion. If 
suffering and illness are pun- 
ishment from God, aiding the 
wretched would be diverting the 
Divine purpose, hindering the will 
of God. This was the attitude be- 
fore Job appeared. Only when Job 
pointed out to men that they could 
never know why misery existed, 
that punishment was too simple an 
explanation, did people stop trying 
to judge and began to look on sick- 
ness as something to be cured. In 
a sense, Job is the earliest treatise 
on social work; it cries to men to 
better the human lot and reserve 
judgment for God. 

The Talmud says that “Job 
never existed nor was he ever 
born.” But the story is helpful. As 
Rabbi Pilchik puts it, Job was 
“born with man’s consciousness 
and persists in every age.” Job’s 
problem is an eternal one, nor is 
it ever solved. The only solution 
is to trust in God, and at the same 
time to serve God by helping men. 
Because he is only human, man 
cannot know some mysteries, but 
that should not inhibit him from 
probing. He can only look above 
him for the answer, only say with 
Job, with the intensity of a faith, 
not blind but proved through emo- 
tional experience, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” 


Watch for a new UAHC commentary on 
Job being written by Rabbi Solomon 
Freehof—Ed. 


I Bet He Has a Blue-Print 
by Elaine Toby Kaplan 


My thoughts are in a haze 
To learn what He intends. 
We’ve all-important days, 


And days of odds and ends. 


Perhaps the Builder’s lent 
Important days as stone. 

The little days cement 

The whole, and give it tone. 


HEBREW IN SEALS OF 
AMERICAN COLLEGES 


YALE UNIVERSITY’S COAT OF ARMS contains 
the words, Urim v’Tumim, which appear 
in the Bible (Exodus 28:30; 1 Samuel 
28:30, etc.) to designate certain un- 
known items in connection with the 
High Priest’s regalia. The seal translates 
the words as “Lux et Veritas,” Light and 
Truth, a highly speculative rendering. 





Dartmouth 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SEAL contains the 
Hebrew word, Adonoi, God, in its upper 
center. Also seen in the seal is the 
statement, Uri El, “The Lord is my 
Light,” from Psalm 27:1. 


THE DARTMOUTH COLLEGE SEAL includes 


the Hebrew term, El Shaddai, Almighty 
God. 
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Break the Glass! 


by Albert A. Goldman 


oo HAVE A WAY of surviv- 
ing in spite of rational argu- 
ments and sophisticated proteSta- 
tions. Reform, it is true, has at- 
tempted to be its own arbiter on 
what to retain, what to modify, 
what to discard, and what to create. 
But we must never forget that cus- 
toms have associations that we 
ourselves may not want to uproot. 

Take, for example, the breaking 
of the glass at weddings. Like many 
Reform rabbis. I will allow that 
practice when the family wants it. 
Although the custom does not go 
Lack to Biblical times, it is an old 
one. It has accumulated many in- 
terpretations in the course of our 
history. One of them is that it re- 
minds us of the destruction of the 
Temple, checking the trend towards 
reckless hilarity at a wedding. Af- 
ter ali, the custom says: a Jew may 
become gay, but not to the point 
of forgetting that there are trage- 
dies that he should seek to allevi- 
ate. Besides. the recollection of the 
ruined temple makes the wedding 
more than a private affair; it links 
the couple and the wedding party 
to Jewish history. 

Unfortunately, the glass-break- 
ing got ensnarled with the medieval 
concept of evil spirits. They sought 
to intrude upon the family’s hap- 
piness and you shattered the glass 
to drive them off. Strongly opposed 
to superstition, Reform frowned 
on the “evil-spirits” customs, the 
elass-breaking at the wedding and 
the mirror-turning-about at funer- 
als, and all the others. 

Indeed, in their remarkable 
hook, A Guide for Reform Jews, 
which appeared earlier this year, 
Rabbis David Polish and Frederic 
A. Doppelt advise the discontinu- 
ance of the custom. 

But whéther it can so easily be 
tossed out is debatable. It acquires 





Rabbi Goldman serves Cincinnati’s 
Isaac M. Wise Temple. 
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new meanings all the time. It’s like 
Bar Mitzvah and the Kol Nidre. 
You may not know that Reform 
sought to eliminate the Kol Nidre 
from the Yom Kippur service. In- 
deed, the Reform prayer book had 
already deleted it. But it came 
back. Sentiment is more powerful 
than reason! If you don’t believe 
it, let me tell you a true story. 

Walter and Janice asked for the 
elass to be broken at their wedding. 
I knew Walter had strong tradi- 
tionalist leanings and I respected 
them, and I assented. They were a 
tremulous couple; it was almost 
necessary to stop the ceremony to 
help them regain their balance. It 
was more than the usual nervous- 
ness that afflicts most couples. And 
yet, in my office they had seemed 
very calm. I wondered what the 
reason was. 

At the dinner table the story 
came out. The hall itself was per- 
meated with animated conversa- 
tion, in English and in German. It 
was like a family reunion. I could 
overhear the questions, “And 
where did you go?” “When did 
you get out?” “Who is left?” The 
narrative was provided for me by 
“Uncle Harry.” 

“T was living in England,” he 
said, “having left Germany in 34. 
I knew what was coming and did 
my best to get my entire family, 
children, brothers, and nephews 
out. I couldn’t go back to Germany 
to get them, for I was wanted, but 
I found ways of making contact. 
After some years, news reached 
me that Walter and his parents 
were coming to England by boat, 
having been smuggled out aboard 
a Dutch ship. I could hardly wait 
to receive them and I made ar- 
rangements for their immediate de- 
parture to America once they 
would reach London. Then it hap- 
pened. The ship was _ torpedoed 
right outside the Channel. At the 
port I got the bad news... and 


the good, Walter's parents had 
died, but Walter was spared. I got 
him back to my hotel, hid him for 
a while. later passed him off as 
my son. Just about that time I 
learned that my wife had died. 
Walter and I reached America!” 

I looked at Walter and cauzht 
the forming lump in my throat as 
he arose to offer a toast to “my 
dear Uncle Harry.” Said Walter. 
to his wedding party. “I owe him 
everything.” 

A few moments later I learned 
about the “bride’s side.” Janice’s 
father turned to me and said. “You 
might want to know a little some- 
thing about our family. I was in 
Canada_ on when the 
trouble began. I couldn't get back 
to Germany, so I made my way 
to America. I bothered the Em- 
bassy every day for news of my 
family. Silence. Then the war 
broke out. From time to time I 
met relatives and friends. but no 
one could tell me about my wife 
or children. Around °*41 I was 
called by the State Department with 
the news that two children, ap- 
parently five and seven, were ar- 
riving on a ship and that they 
claimed to be mine. I said that was 
impossible, mine were twelve and 
fourteen. I went to New York any- 
how and there aboard an Aus- 
tralian troop ship were too com- 
pletely emaciated children. They 
looked five and seven. But they 
were mine!” 

The youngsters’ mother had 
been killed. The children somehow 
reached Russia. They were shipped 
to Siberia and from there they 
were taken to China. From China 
they went to Australia. “How they 
remained alive all this time.” said 
the father of the bride, “I do not 
know. It took years to restore them 
to health.” He wept softly and to 
me he became a blur. 

Amidst the clamor of the dinner- 
ware, the laughter and the gaiety. 
some of us sat in silence. And | 
could only think: yes, break the 
glass, break it into smithereens. Let 
us restore this custom, and give 
it a modern definition. We used to 
break the glass to remind us of 
one temple. Let us break it now to 
remind us of the hundreds of syn- 
agogues which the Nazis de- 
stroyed; it’s nigh on to ten years 


business 





(Continued from page 7) 
now since 1938 when, on one 
night, the Hitlerites sacked a host 
of German synagogues. We are 
forgetting to say that colossal 
sin must not be so glibly over- 
looked. At every wedding, how 
proper it would be to memorialize 
the martyrs, announcing that out 


of our joy we shall seek to vin- 
dicate their deaths! How fitting to 
devote a moment to thoughts of 
the bravery needed to assure the 
continuity of that heritage which 
our enemies sought to extirpate. 
Yes, break the glass. Let its 
sound give assurance to Walters 
and Janices that they were right in 


What Is a Temple Member? 


by Leo L. Levy 


ETWEEN THE BLISSFUL inno- 
B cence of early matrimony and 
the solemn dignity of grandparent- 
hood we find a delightful creature 
called a temple member. Temple 
members come in assorted sizes, 
weights, shapes, and temperaments. 
Temple members are found every- 
where — in Men’s Clubs, in all- 
night restaurants, at bowling alleys, 
in Sisterhoods, on committees, at 
service, at social affairs, and at 
meetings. Fellow members love 
them and fellow members hate 
them. Non-members tolerate them. 
Total strangers ignore them. But 
heaven protects them. 

A member is Truth with the dirt 
of honest toil on his hands, Beauty 
with the rapture of devotion on 
his face, Wisdom with a_back- 
ground of four years’ experience 
in the business, and Hope with the 
realization of the great task that 
lies before him. 

A temple member is ofttimes in- 
considerate, bothersome, and un- 
constructively critical. When you 
wish him to appear and help aug- 
ment religious services or social 
functions, he is incapacitated with 
TV-itis. 

A temple member is a composite 
—he has the diligence of a Paul 
Revere, the imagination of a Paul 
Bunyan, the curiosity of your next- 
door neighbor, the shyness of a 
Milquetoast, the audacity of a steel 
trap, the enthusiasm of a fire- 





Mr. Levy is president of Temple 
Emanu-El, Rochester, N. Y. 


cracker, the laziness of a quiet 
stream, and the faithfulness of a 
puppy dog. Often, in his eager in- 
nocence, he undertakes a task and 
discovers five thumbs on each 
hand. 

A temple member likes picnics, 
Oneg Shabbats, dances, fun-nights. 
A temple member loves to suggest 
ways and means for others to per- 
form tasks he himself should per- 
form. A temple member attends 
minyons at homes of mourning 
without complaint. 

A temple member dislikes cart- 
ing his kids back and forth to 
Sunday school as many as four 
times of a Sunday morning, stand- 
ing for “Kaddish” when he feels 
no occasion to stand, paying his 
dues, the man across the street, 
paying his building fund pledge. 
But what he dislikes most is to hear 
an outsider speak of his temple in 
a derogatory vein. 

A temple member is quick to 
criticize, eager to sulk, and bur- 
dened with righteous indignation 
at acts of good intent by his fellow 
members, He is a magical creature. 
Just when you feel his devotion 
has wandered afield, you find him 
devotedly seated at services, col- 
lecting delinquent dues, soliciting 
new members, laying a tile floor 
in the temple, raking the leaves on 
the front lawn, or quietly espous- 
ing the aims and purposes of his 
congregation to total strangers. 

A temple member is your captor 
and your slave, your boss and 
your servant. He is you. 


not relinquishing hope, even in the 
midst of their travail, and let its 
shattered pieces symbolize our de- 
termination to make sacrifices in 
order to make of our world a tem- 
ple where love and compassion, 
justice and the spirit of God will 
feel at home. 
Do you agree? 


DO-IT-YOURSELF 
MENORAH 





MENORAH, outside home of Mark Sigis- 
mund, 1814 Arthur Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
becomes a shared community experience. 
Illuminated by nine, twenty-five-watt flame- 
type bulbs and operated from within by 


eight switches—the Shamos and _ first 
“candle” are controlled by the same switch 
— it is automatically timed to turn on at 
5:00 P.M. and off at 11:30. In doorway, 
posing for her ninth successive honor of 
turning on the initial switch is Mark’s ten- 
year-old daughter. 


Correction 


A reference to Dr. Emanuel Gam- 
oran in the last issue of this maga- 
zine was somewhat ambiguous. We 
are pleased to let our readers know 
that Dr. Gamoran continues as Di- 
rector of Education for the Union 
of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions. Rabbi Eugene B. Borowitz is 
serving as Associate Director, and 
Mr. Samuel Grand has been desig- 
nated Director of Experimental 
Education and Audio-Visual Aids. 
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ESPITE ITS RAPID pace of re- 

building, West Germany is still 
a country full of ruins. My hotel 
window looked out on one when I 
came to Berlin in the course of a 
study tour as a guest of the Federal 
Republic of West Germany. 

I had registered at the Hotel Am 
Zoo on the Kurfuerstendam, that 
attractive street lined with gay 
shops, outdoor cafes, restaurants 
and theaters. Opening the window, 
I saw it, a scarred, dome-topped 
building. I kept wondering what it 
had been originally. I could see it 
had not been bombed, but wrecked 
from within. 

Suddenly the building began tak- 
ing on a familiar appearance. | 
trembled. Memories assailed me. 
This, I said, must have been a syna- 
gogue. I rushed down to the street, 
turned the corner, read the name 
of the cross street. It was Fasanen- 
strasse. That was it. It was the 
“Pheasant Street Synagogue.” | 
had been there in 1929. 

How well I remember that syna- 
gogue. On my visit, Rabbi Leo 
Baeck. then tall, handsome and in 
the prime of life, had himself taken 
me on a day’s tour of Berlin’s Jew- 
ish institutions. He had reserved 
this downtown synagogue as the 
final treat. I recalled my admiration 
of its architectural beauty; also, 
how he had said it was his favor- 
ite synagogue. Yes, it had been 
wrecked by the Nazis on Kristall- 
Nacht, November 9, 1938, the night 
of the nation-wide pogrom. 

That afternoon I told Heinz Gal- 
inski, director of Berlin’s Jewish 
community, of my discovery. He 
Rabbi of Detroit's Temple Israel, Dr. 
Fram made a study tour of Germany 
last summer as the only rabbi of a 
small interfaith group of prominent 
Americans invited to the country by 
the Bonn Government. 
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RABBI FRAM at the ruins of Berlin synagogue. 
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said, “What a coincidence! I was 
about to invite you to the radio pro- 
gram being broadcast this after- 
noon from this synagogue.” 

In the broadcast, Mr. Galinski 
jubilantly announced that the Ber- 
lin Senat, or City Council, had, that 
very morning, approved the project 
of rebuilding the “Pheasant Street 
Synagogue” at a cost of a quarter 
of a million dollars. It would be- 
come a sanctuary, complete with 
classrooms, little theater, social 
hall, and rooms for other activities, 


Making Amends 


The rebuilding of Leo Baeck’s 
favorite synagogue is a symbol of 
what is going on in West Germany. 
Under the inspiration of its demo- 
cratic leaders, the people have un- 
dergone a process of atonement. 
They have repudiated their Nazi 
past and brought into being a gen- 
uinely free and stable democratic 
government. Neither the. neo-Nazis 
nor the Communists have been able 
to attract popular support. 


And having risen from their 
ruins to establish a democratic 


society, the people have proceeded 
to dedicate themselves to making 
amends to the victims of Nazi 
crimes. All personal property stolen 
by the Nazis has been restored to 
the rightful owners or heirs or to 
the State of Israel. 

While I was in Germany, a de- 
finitive restitution law was up be- 
fore the Bundestag, the German 
parliament. It has since been 
passed. It provides generous com- 
pensation to surviving victims of 
Nazism for every conceivable form 
of injury, including loss ot em- 
ployment, health, and similar depri- 
vations. To refugees who had not 
found adjustment in Western Eu- 
rope, Latin America or Israel, and 


The 


Germans 
Atone 


by Leon Fram 


had returned to West Germany, the 
restitution payments give new be- 
ginnings. Significant, too, are the 
Adenauer overtures to the State of 
Israel for the beginning of diplo- 
matic relations. 

There are growing Jewish com- 
munities in Berlin, Frankfurt, Mu- 
nich, Hamburg, Dusseldorf, Dort- 
mund and other cities. Jews are 
finding employment, opening shops 
and even factories, and practicing 
medicine and law. In the above 
cities, restitution funds are also en- 
abling the Jewish community, as in 
West Berlin, to build synagogues, 
community centers, homes for the 
aged, kindergartens and religious 
schools. A first-class Jewish jour- 
nal, Allgemeine W ochenzeitung der 
Juden in Deutschland, is being pub- 
lished in Dusseldorf. 

Naturally, vestigial remnants of 
Nazism do remain, but neo-Nazis 
and anti-Semites have been rele- 
gated to the “lunatic fringe.” The 
dominant trend is towards democ- 
racy and free world partnership. 

The catharsis of atonement in 
action was an exhilarating experi- 
ence for a rabbi. I felt that the faith 
of Anne Frank, as expressed in her 
diary, “I still believe, in spite of 
everything, that people are really 
good at heart,” is at last being vin- 
dicated. The Diary of Anne Frank 
is the most popular play in Ger- 
many. Anne has become a heroine 
to German youth and her story, the 
embodiment of what - President 
Heuss has termed Germany’s “col- 
lective shame.” 

The essential goodness of man 
and his capacity for repentance and 
rehabilitation when he has sinned 
are prime articles of the Jewish 
creed. I believe that ideal of moral 
progress is being realized in the 
emergent democracy of West Ger- 
many. 
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Stanley Waxelman. 





LITTLE BROTHER GARY is subject of photo by Michelle Glickmen. 
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FIRST PRIZE in Chanukah photo contest went to this multiple exposure by 





THEIR BRIGHTNESS INCREASES is title of photo by Roger Feldenheimer, 





Chauukahk 
PHOTO 


Last year Keeping Posted, a news 
bulletin published by the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations 
for young people, conducted a 
Chanukah photo contest. 

Some of the prize-winning photos 
and those responsible for them are 
pictured here. The winning photos 
were chosen by a panel of judges 
which included Rabbi Eisendrath. 
UAHC president; Oscar M. Laz- 
rus, head of the Benrus Watch Co. 
and UAHC vice-chairman; Steve 
Allen; Harry Belafonte, and the 
photo editor of Look magazine. 
Ben Wickersham. 

Hundreds of entries were sub- 
mitted, indicative of the wide- 
spread celebration of Chanukah in 
homes and temples. 

First place went to Stanley 
Waxelman, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Maurice Waxelman, of Shaare 
Emeth Temple, St. Louis, Missouri. 
It is a multiple exposure of a 
Menorah, representing each night 
of the holiday; see upper left of 
this page. Runners-up were Mark 
Docktor, son of Mrs. Irving Dock- 
tor, of Temple Beth Sholom, Flush- 
ing, N. Y.; Roger Feldenheimer. 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Feld- 
enheimer, of Rodeph Shalom 
Temple, Philadelphia; Michet!e 
Glickman, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marvin Glickman. of B’nai 
El Temple, St. Louis, Missouri; 
and Jeffrey Sadwith, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Sadwith. of 
Temple Sholom, Plainfield. New 
Jersey, Winners and their rabbis 
are pictured in these pages. 

This magazine welcomes photos 
of celebrations of all holidays. 





Another contest is now being con- 
ducted by Keeping Posted. It is for 
the best essays by members of Con- 
firmation classes on the subject, 
“What I Learned from My Rabbi’s 
Confirmation Course.” Valuable 
prizes will go to many winners. 
their parents and their rabbis. See 
your rabbi for details. 
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CONTEST 


RABBI BURTON E. LEVINSON and winner 
WAXELMAN. 


RABBI D 
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RABBI HERSCHEL LEVIN and MARK DOCK- 
TOR. 
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TITLE OF MARK DOCKTOR’S table scene in “The Candles’ Rays.’ 
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Above: MICHELLE GLICKMAN and RABBI 
BERTRAM KLAUSNER. 


JEFFREY SADWITH and _ sister surround 


RABBI SIDNEY E. NATHANSON. 
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Peace 

Why not try Miltown? 
Did any prophet seek or 
find “peace”? We need 
God’s angry men just as 
much as peace of mind. 


Praise 

God won't mind if you 
don’t say it. He doesn’t 
demand it. But He is the 
only one entitled to it. 
If you reserve praise for 
God alone, no man will 
get it. Therein lies your 
true freedom. 


Know 

No service alone can ed- 
ucate an inquiring mind. 
Read, study and explore! 


God 

God can be found in 
unbeatific-looking _ indi- 
viduals, too. Don’t be 
misled by the surface re- 
actions; that is Ortho- 
doxy. 





Why Worship? 


A Meditation by Benjamin Siegel 
with Comments by Aaron Zanger 


M* WIFE Is selecting a hat to wear to temple. The kids, pajama’d and 
baby-sittered, speculate in whispers from the doorway: “She won't 
pick that one, silly. She wore it last time, remember?” I wonder, will 
rituals of candles and Kiddush be forgotten while the Friday nights of 
their memories center about their mother’s choice of a hat? 

In the temple, the services have begun and I wait for the peace that 
usually comes and it isn’t there at all. Somehow, I don’t want to be a 
statistic. If the man from Trendex ever calls when I’m watching “I Love 
Lucy,” I am not going to tell him. And here in the temple on this Friday 
night I feel like a statistic. I am a part of the religious revival the maga- 
zines keep writing about. What they mean, of course, is the increase in 
church membership. Is it meaningful? How? Now I’m wondering about 
it, instead of participating in the service, and it bothers me. I am sud- 
denly not sure why I am here. 

I’m critical. | want something to examine. Religion is an expression 
of psychic need, so what is there to question? I begin to pick at the ritual. 
“Praise ye the Lord, to whom all praise is due.” “Praised be Thou, O 
Lord our God, ruler of the world. . . .” The phrases lose meaning. Who 
are we to praise the ineffable? Isn’t this oriental, the king demanding 
the prostration of his subjects’ and service of the lips? 

As if in answer comes the Sh’ma. “Hear, O Israel: The Lord our God, 
the Lord is One.” Now I feel it, awareness of Jewish continuity, affirma- 
tion, pride in heritage. 

This is probably reason enough for being here, yet I want more. Cer- 
tainly, religion must express man’s awareness of, belief in and com- 
munion with God, but if the outward and personal manifestations of that 
awareness do not result in goodness, goodness as parents, citizens, dwel- 
lers in the land, then does not religion fail? Or is it we who fail religion ? 

The Harvard Research Center in Creative Altruism spent some time 
investigating seventy-three recent converts to Christianity. What changes 
had occurred in the extra-church activity of these people newly come to 
religion? They found one, out of seventy-three, whose overt behavior had 
changed in an altruistic direction after conversion. The daily lives of the 
others showed no increase in goodness as a result of the professed re- 
ligious awakening. I know of no such survey among our own people. But 
I wonder, would the results be different? 

The opponents of organized religion do not question the value of a 
faith. | keep, says one, to the Golden Rule. I consider myself, therefore, 
a religious person. Did not Hillel say this was the heart of the Torah? 

Is this enough for me? Evidently not, because I am here in search. I 
want more. I come to know who I am, where go my roots, to learn love. 
I don no phylacteries, I wear no prayer-shawl. As a boy I went into the 
synagogues and was afraid, I remember, that behind the shokkling and 
the babbling I sensed a great force. And in some of the faces was beati- 
tude. They were reaching for God. 

I could not be part of that. I believe that prayer should be intelligible. 
But is what we have in temple as vital? During the service I look around 
at my neighbors and friends and on no face do I see exaltation. True, I 
see a sense of belonging. This we all have, the answer to the oldest social 
force in the world: Jewish isolation. But is this all I have come for. 





A member of Temple Beth El, Spring Valley, N: Y., Mr. Siegel is a short 
story writer and novelist of note. Mr. Zanger is former president of Beth 
Sholom-People’s Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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What is our God like? 
From Moses on, men 
have declared their de- 
sire to see God. They 
can’t see Him visibly, 
but they can feel His 
effects each time they 
contribute to the welfare 
of other men. God is not 
in the temple. There you 
will find the stimulus to 
seek Him through goodly 
deeds suggested by the 
prayer book. It is a life- 
long quest. 


merely to be among Jews? Could not the same thing be achieved by 
attending the Second Avenue theater? 

I think I come to the temple to know God better. 

What is our God like? Is he a fire-god, knowledgeable in the wilder- 
ness? Or an incomprehensible combination of the transcendent and un- 
utterable with the present and personal? 

The services are nearly over, but I haven’t found what I wanted. 

I rise as the Ark is opened. I join the responses. | sit. I am concerned. 
I am concerned about God. 

I am a statistic. The other figures and myself are reputed to have 
swollen membership totals because of the pressures of social suburbia, 
because of the desire to provide religious education for the children, 
because of the hydrogen bomb or Hitler. 

I doubt that Abraham, Jeremiah, or Akiba would consider these 
reasons good enough. I’m curious. What about you other statistics? 


MR. ZANGER COMMENTS: Like David Daiches, author of Between 
Two Worlds, which contained much of this lament, Mr. Siegel is awed 
by Orthodoxy, but finds Reform “cold.” Daiches abandoned both, but 
Mr. Siegel will find, upon closer examination of the prayer book and 
the challenges posed by Reform, much that will be stimulating and heart- 
warming. Let him continue to seek. 


Mystery Columnist’s Identity 
Disclosed in New UAHC Volume 
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OR YEARS READERS of Liberal 

Judaism, predecessor of this 
magazine, were intrigued, amused, 
and edified by letters about syna- 
gogue matters signed by “Mont- 
gomery Prunejuice.” Mr. Prune- 
juice pretended to be a rather edgy 
member of a temple board of 
trustees, greatly miffed by various 
innovations and new policies. A 
mildly kept secret, the identity of 
Prunejuice is now disclosed as 
Rabbi Jacob D. Schwarz, long-time 
Director of Synagogue Activities 
for the Union of American Hebrew 


Congregations and now emeritus 
i Inmasked director. Identity is established by 
a new book, The Life and Letters 
of Montgomery Prunejuice, edited 
by Dr. Schwarz’s successor, Rabbi 
Eugene J. Lipman, who pays high 
tribute to Dr. Schwarz for his cru- 
cial services to the cause of Reform 
Judaism. Still timely, still rib- 
tickling, still valuable, the Letters 
are available through the UAHC, 
838 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, 
N. Y. Price: $3.00. 


(Left): Dr. Jacob D. Schwarz. 


(Above): Illustration from Life and Letters 
of Montgomery Prunejuice. 
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NE OF THE MOsT absorbing. 
O dramatic, and terrifying of 
books is the novel by Meyer Levin 
entitled Compulsion. It is a fiction- 
alized story of the Leopold-Loeb 
murder which took place in 1924. 
The author was a contemporary of 
these two men, and a fellow-student 
at the University of Chicago. He 
is the “Sid Silver” of the book. 
Parts of this book were written in 
1924. when Levin was assigned to 
cover the case by a Chicago news- 





Dr. Cahn is spiritual leader of Tem- 


ple Israel, Lawrence, N. Y. ~-> 
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Scene from Broadway Production of “Compulsion” 


paper. He brings to the book first- 
hand knowledge and insight. 

The story is about two eighteen- 
year-old boys who grew up in lux- 
ury. In addition to wealth. they 
possessed brilliance. Both of them 
rated geniuses and were 
among the youngest students at the 
University of Chicago. Their par- 
ents were highly respected people 
in their communities. Yet, these 
two young men committed a 
bloody. premeditated, cruel, un- 
necessary crime. 

The book is a_ psychological 
study of the word ‘ 


were 


‘compulsion.” 








The author describes how two 
young men, despite their up-bring- 
ing and environment, had no 
choice but to commit such a crime. 
This is a startling fact, and the 
nation was shocked not only be- 
cause of the nature of the crime, 
but because of the nature of the 
people who committed it. All the 
old bromides upon which we had 
been brought up; the benefits of 
good environment, respectable par- 
ents, comfort, financial stability. 
meant nothing. These young men 
possessed all of these, and yet they 
were “guilty” of such a compul- 
sion. 

The counsel for the defense was 
Clarence Darrow. His contention 
was that, although the young men 
were not insane by legal definition. 
they were mentally sick, and that 
this sickness compelled them to 
commit the crime. It necessitated 
their removal from society, but 
putting them to death would be as 
unjust as if we executed the insane 
for their acts. Darrow utilized the 
testimony of experts in the field of 
psychology and uncovered all of 
the elements which culminated in 
this compulsive act. He sought and 
explained the reasons for their 
perversity and the emotional ex- 
periences and problems which, al- 
though diverse in kind and reason, 
resulted in the common commis- 
sion of a crime. 

He described their early home 
relationships. The Leopolds 
thought that they were giving their 
son the best attention available. 
They were paying a fine salary to 
an excellent nurse, who was, how- 
ever, taking out her own frustra- 
tions on this little boy. He was 
coddled and practically turned into 
a little girl by this woman. She 
created a psychological problem 
which was part of the pattern lead- 
ing to the crime. It had its effect 
when young, childlike Leopold met 
Loeb, who was stronger and more 
vicious. And though Leopold 
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AND YOUR CHILDREN 


screamed jin terror as they muti- 
lated the body of the young boy. 
he didn’t have the stamina to stop 
himself or his friend. 

Loeb’s father was a very gen- 
erous but busy man, and Loeb, too, 
was brought up by a nurse, of a 
different kind; stern, unrelenting. 
albeit efficient. This efficiency in a 
wrong direction gave Loeb a set of 
warped values which contributed 
to his tragic end. Yet these parents 
thought they were giving their 
children the best possible world. 
This, then, is the story of two boys 
who were brought up with the 
wrong values. They committed a 
crime which was the logical cul- 
mination of a philosophy which 
they had evolved for the supermen 
they considered themselves. These 
were the values of Hit'er. These 
values allowed Hitler to desecrate 
and destroy human life. The Nazis 
didn’t think they were sinning. 
Theirs was the super race, and 
this was the way a superior ma\ 
treat an inferior. This is the way 
Leopold and Loeb treated Bobby 
Franks, because he didn’t measure 
up to the supposed greatness and 
super-intelligence of these two 
eighteen-year-old children. When 
the two young geniuses came to the 
campus of the University of Chi- 
cago, they became strongly rela‘ed 
to each other. They found that 
they had common failings. per- 
versities. and strengths. The rela- 
tionship between these two men 
fil'ed a void in both their lives. 


HOW DOES THIs well-told tale relate 
to us and to our own families? 
There is a_ reluctance on our 
part to face up to the symptoms 
and the dangers of mental illness. 
There are good reasons for this. 
When our children are beset with 
a physica] illness, even though we 
are parents we are physically di- 
vorced from it. We can sympathize, 
we can provide the treatment, but 
we don’t actually suffer from the 
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disease. On the other hand, where 
mental illness is concerned, espe- 
cially when we deal with problems 
such as homosexuality and infan- 
tilism, we cannot help but become 
involved. We must become subjec- 
tive. We are called upon, as part 
of the child’s environment, to ex- 
amine ourselves with an intensity 
that is never pleasant, and seldom 
easy. This necessity of identifying 
ourselves with our children’s men- 
tal problems frequently causes us 
to accept minor problems in the 
hope that he or she will “grow out 
of it” or we believe that “it’s a 
stage.” This may be possible be- 
cause the problem has not become 
acute, 

Many of us have achieved a de- 
gree of smugness in the belief that 
our children are insulated from 
trouble, because their physical 
needs of food and shelter, enter- 
tainment and schooling are met. 
Because we do this. we run the 
dangers which are described in 
the book. This doesn’t mean our 
children are going to become Loebs 
and Leopolds, any more than every 
automobile accident must involve 
fatalities. Nevertheless: we know 
there is a terrible potentiality in 
speeding and we make law the 
substitute for experience. 

There is no substitute for time 
spent with children. There is no 
substitute for an interest in their 
activities. Setting up rules and reg- 
ulations as to what time thev 
should come in at night is no sub- 
stitute. Leopold and Loeb found 
no one within their homes to whom 
they could relate. Delinquency 
stems from a vacuum which is cre- 
ated in a home where there. are 
no relationships. Delinquency is 
avoided in homes where there are 
relationships which are good and 
interesting and sympathetic. These 
relationships enable children to 
create other friendships, not out of 
desperation but by using the values 
they find in their own homes. 


by Judah Cahn 


Let me be concrete. Many of us 
permit our children to enter social 
situations for which they are not 
prepared, either physiologically or 
psychologically. Every child wants 
what he calls “kicks.” It’s not the 
desire for “kicks” that causes 
trouble, but what they must do to 
get them. If we give our children 
everything at thirteen, what’s left 
for them at fourteen or fifteen? 
They’ve been to Bermuda, Nassau. 
Europe. They stay out until all 
hours of the night. They can use 
the car at sixteen. Now, what must 
they do for “kicks” at eighteen? 
They’ve become jaded emotionally, 
and nothing serves as a stimulant 
for very long. I’m sorry for the 
children who are blasé by the time 
they are in confirmation class. 
These children are handicapped be- 
cause there’s no fun left except the 
wrong kind. 

This book won't be easy reading, 
but it will be worth while reading. 
Read it with an understanding that 
this crime could happen to any 
child. Check off in your own mind 
elements which may _ be 
present in the life around you. | 
don’t mean to be an alarmist, but 
we must attempt to prevent ulti- 
mate tragedies by revealing in a 
“shock” fashion the conditions 
which ultimately destroyed the lives 
of Leopold and Loeb. Perhaps 95 
per cent of our young people will 
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never find themselves in a situa- 
tion where tragedy is the result of 
their behavior. But 
there is that small percentage who. 
because of their background, are 
compelled to do the things which 
bring upon them the catastrophes 
of broken lives. Thus. we must ex- 
ercise caution and great thought in 
dealing with the school lives. the 
home lives, the friends, the difficul- 
ties of our children. We must give 
our children the values which will 
compel them to do the right. the 
decent, and the worthy. This is the 
message of the book Compulsion. 


values and 
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Exterior of hotel clubhouse. 


OE GROSSMAN had traveled from 

his home in Minnesota to the 
famous Hollywood Beach Hotel in 
Hollywood, Florida. It was his first 
time in the Sunshine State and he 
was thrilled at the thought of 
several weeks of relaxation. To 
Joe that meant golf. 

He reached the hotel late Friday 
afternoon. By that evening, he had 
a foursome arranged with three 
other “golf bugs.” The next morn- 
ing Joe was amazed to hear organ 
music coming from the main club- 
house, then a group of voices: 

“God is in His Holy Temple 

Earthly thoughts be silent now.” 

Joe thought: “Am I dreaming, 
or is it my conscience reminding 
me this is the Sabbath?” When he 
returned to the hotel, Joe made 
some inquiries. Here is what he 
learned: 

The Jews of Hollywood, Florida, 
are a heterogeneous group, repre- 
senting a cross-section of the 
United States. Those who had been 
affliated with Reform in their own 
communities had three alternatives 
when they settled there: (1) remain 
unaffiliated, (2) join a Conserva- 
tive synagogue or (3) travel ten 
miles for worship or religious 
education. 

One Sunday in November, 1955, 
a Hollywood wife said to her hus- 
band, “I’m convinced that if we 
make a survey of the Jewish fami- 
lies in Hollywood, we'll find 
enough of them with Reform 
leanings to start our own congre- 


gation.” 
pe . 





A former member of the Editorial 
Board of this magazine and member 
of one of American Reform Ju- 
daism’s most distinguished families, 
Mr. Berkowitz now resides in Holly- 
wood, Florida. 
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to House of God 


by Max E. 


After discussing the matter with 
another couple, they determined to 
go to work. A preliminary meeting 
was attended by twenty persons. A 
follow-up letter explained the proj- 
ect. At the third meeting, both the 
number and the enthusiasm had 
mounted. 

The greatest problem was to find 
a suitable place to worship. That 
is where Ben Tobin entered the 
picture. He is the owner of the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. Learning 
of the effort to establish a Reform 
congregation, he said to the group, 
“The clubhouse on our golf course 
is not now in use. It has a large 
stage and auditorium formerly 
used for conventions. There are a 
number of smaller rooms in the 
building. I shall be glad to turn 
over the clubhouse to you and you 
may remodel it for the purpose you 
have in mind.” 

The generous offer was the spark 
that generated a burst of feverish 
activity. Committees were quickly 
appointed and money was speedily 
raised. 

In less than three months, the 
transformation was accomplished 
and the objective attained. The 
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erstwhile stage became a_ pulpit, 
and the perpetual Light and the 
Ark were constructed of a beauti- 
fully grained wood. The smaller 
rooms were converted into class- 
rooms. The rabbi’s study and all 
the other appointments were in 
keeping with the dignity of a house 
of worship. 

When, in less than a year, the 
membership soared to 232 fami- 
lies, the congregation chose _ its 
rabbi, Minard Klein. The rabbi 
was installed by Rabbi Samuel 
Mayerberg of Kansas City, who 
had confirmed him. A Sisterhood 
and a Men’s Club were organized 
and the enthusiasm for the new 
temple and all its activities con- 
tinues unabated. A youth group 
flourishes. 

These are the facts Joe Gross- 
man learned. He continued to play 
golf, but on Saturday morning he 
attended services. When Joe re- 
turned to Minnesota, rested and 
relaxed, he not only regaled his 
family and friends with the story 
of his prowess on the links, but 
told them also, with admiration 
and joy, how a house of golf had 
become a House of God. 


Interior of clubhouse. 
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REFLECTIONS OF A 


REFORM JEWISH LAYMAN 


I HAVE NOTED that many Jews in 
the world of science, letters, and 
the arts have left the Jewish fold. 

They have not gone over to an- 
other faith, but they have ceased 
“working” at their Jewishness. 
Many of them have intermarried, 
and the religious fate of their chil- 
dren troubles me. The children are 
brought up in no faith at all, and 
are destined to a life of doubt and 
insecurity, 

Such intellectuals and _celebri- 
ties, when pressed to declare their 
religious beliefs, will allege that 
they “rebelled” against Judaism. 
Chances are that they have not 
really become dissatisfied with 
Judaism at all; what they have 
rebelled against is traditional Ju- 
daism, the effort to transplant to 
these shores a pattern of Judaism 
which they found at cross-currents 
with American life. 

If these people could learn about 
Reform Judaism, could understand 
that it is perfectly possible to har- 
monize reason with faith, I’m sure 
they would come back to Judaism 
and that they would certainly bring 
their children to us and let their 
spiritual life be normalized. 

I think Reform ought to think 
of this and do everything possible 
to “reclaim” these people who have 
strayed from us, and deliver their 
children from religious orphan- 


hood. 


% % * 


I LOVE MUSIC. I would love to 
attend a Friday evening service 
that consisted of the rabbi giving 
the invocation, Emanuel Rose play- 
ing Ernest Bloch, and the rabbi 
giving the blessing. Nothing else. 


* * % 


MONEY RAISING is always a 
problem for Sisterhoods. Here is 





A business man, Mr. Wohl is a mem- 
ber of Suburban Temple, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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by Theodore Wohl 


an idea that is legal, moral and 
painless. It’s patterned after the 
“White Elephant Sale” plan but 
with a twist. I call it a “Pink Ele- 
phant Sale.” The idea is to get 
donations of household items from 
members, items that are in ex- 
cellent condition and appearance 
but that the householder no longer 
uses. Perhaps he has two, or has 
remodeled, and the item is too good 
to be given away and selling it is 
difficult. It may be a Duncan Phyfe 
chair, now that the owner has mod- 
ern furniture, an antique that he 
cannot display, bric-a-brac that he 
collected before his taste changed 
and so on. These items can be do- 
nated to the temple and a fair value 
set for them. This fair value can 
then be deducted as a charitable 
donation for tax purposes and the 
temple can sell the item at its cur- 
rent market value and raise money. 
I call it “Pink Elephant Sale” be- 
cause the values can be so great 
people will think they are seeing 
“Pink Elephants.” This type of 
sale could be heavily advertised in 
the local papers and would draw 
city-wide crowds, If this plan is 
used, please consult with a good 
tax consultant. 


ONE OF THE THINGS | like best 
about Reform is its liberalism. I 
find a strong kinship, therefore, 
with groups such as Unitarians, 
Congregationalists and Quakers. 
These people, with minor differ- 
ences, believe in almost the same 
things we do. They share with us 
the democracy of liberalism and, 
like us, they reject dogmatism 
literally. I would like to see a join- 
ing together of the “Liberal 
Churches and Synagogues” into a 
group that would promote Lib- 
eralism. 

It would help, too, if the world 
knew that Liberal churches and 
synagogues joined in opposing all 


anti-democratic actions whereve 
they occur. It would carry weight 
if we got together to protest such 
infringements on civil liberties as 
apartheid in South Africa, bigotry 
in the South and in the Levittowns, 
ruthless Soviet actions in Hungary 
and elsewhere. 

The strength of the joined voices 
of Liberalism could be great in 
bringing people to religion and 
religion to people. 


*% * * 


I THINK A LIBRARY is one of 
the most important and most neg- 
lected parts of the temple. Every 
temple should have a library of 
Judaica of which it can be proud, 
for we are, after all “The People 
of the Book.” To help get these 
books, why not appoint as many 
bibliophiles as can be found on 
the Library Committee. These 
people will donate, seek out, and 
cause to be donated books that a 
temple would not normally secure. 

Then if we can only get some- 
one to use the library. ... 


CONGRATULATIONS! 





RABBI EISENDRATH (right), UAHC President, 
is congratulated by University of Cincinnati 
President, Dr. Walter G. Langham, after 
receiving honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 
Event occurred last summer. 
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An Evening to Remember 


ET ME SHARE with you, if I may, 
L one of the most memorable 
events of my life. 

The setting: twilight in late 
Spring, with the first stars of eve- 
ning shining faintly above the 
blaring hubbub of the city. The 
neighborhood block in New York 
presented its usual familiar aspect. 
Mothers calling their youngsters in 
from play; men in shirt-sleeves 
catching a welcome wisp of breeze 
on brownstone stoops; an adoles- 
cent boy walking a dog; a girl 
dreaming while the traffic-light 
changed. 

Yet the air was charged with a 
kind of electrical excitement. | 
could sense it in the movement of 
people entering the  graystone 
building midway down the block. 
The massive doors of the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue had been 
open since seven-thirty. First come, 
first seated—as had always been 
the democratic arrangement. 

Although it was still early. I be- 
gan hurrying. I did not want to 
miss anything. Tonight was a high- 
water mark in the Golden Jubilee: 
a series of special events celebrat- 
ing the synagogue’s fiftieth anni- 
versary. A series of addresses had 
been scheduled, and now. tonight. 
a guest minister had been invited 
—the Reverend Martin Luther 
King of Montgomery. Alabama. 

I was most curious to see King. 
He is now one of the most famous 
personages in the world. His por- 
trait had recently appeared on the 
‘over of Time; national television 
programs had featured him: his 
words made headlines in every 
language. Billy Graham_ invited 
him to share his Madison Square 
Garden pulpit. Millions hailed him 
as a kind of hero. 

I knew that tremendous ovations 
greeted him in the Negro com- 
munity. IT could not help wonder- 





A writer and poetess. Miss Merriam’s 
latest book is a biography of Emma 
Lazarus (Citadel Press. $2.75). 
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by Eve Merriam 


ing how he would -be received in 
a synagogue. What special pro- 
gram had been prepared? What 
other speakers would be surround- 
ing him on the platform? What- 
ever the arrangement, I speculated, 
it was sure to be an unusual Fri- 
day evening service. 

It turned out to be unusual in- 
deed; a service never to be for- 
gotten. Yet what made it so 
remarkable was that no alterations 
were made in the regular Sabbath 
Eve ritual. Dr. King was the guest 
preacher; that was all. 

As Rabbi Edward Klein intro- 
duced his guest, the meaning of the 
evening became even more mani- 
fest. No superlatives were used, no 
false effusions. Instead of any fan- 
fare, there was a feeling of genuine 
affection and brotherhood. 

The Reverend King spoke un- 
pretentiously. Although he was ad- 
dressing an unfamiliar audience, 
he was able to speak naturally. 
sincerely at his ease. The congre- 
gation listened attentively to his 
message of love and justice. He 
traced the three main stages in the 
emancipation of his people; the 
period of slavery in the deep South. 
comparable to bondage in the land 
of Pharaoh’s Egypt; the post- 
Reconstruction time. as the dwel- 
ling in the Wilderness: and finally, 
the present stage of dawn into day- 
light; crossing over into the Prom- 
ised Land. There was no straining 
after similes, no striving to plead a 
special cause to a specialized audi- 
ence. The parallels were plain. 


HE FINISHED QUIETLY, his voice 
almost a whisper, and the service 
continued as unassumingly as be- 
fore. There was no self-conscious- 
ness. for not a trace of “tolerance” 
had been exhibited on either side. 
Tolerance would have implied a 
superiority somewhere, an apart- 
ness to be overcome. Instead. the 
atmosphere was permeated with 
that familiar warmth that flows 
from acting naturally, humanly. 


At the Adoration, I felt a surge 
of joy and pride renewed in my 
Jewishness, a thankfulness that | 
could be participating as a Jew 
in this event. 

The organ played melodic 
chords, and a hymn rang out. | 
looked up toward the choir-loft. It 
seemed to me at that moment that 
the voices were truly heavenly, and 
that they were heralding genuine 
faith on earth, appreciation for one 
race, the human one. 

To conclude the service, Rabbi 
Klein asked Dr. King to join him 
in the benediction. The two men 
stepped forward, and _ simultane- 
ously raised their hands in bless- 
ing. Dark hand, light hand, richly 
in unizon, 

It was a sight that can never 
fade from my mind; the two men 
in their austere black robes with- 
out a trace of adornment. They 
needed no gilt embellishments. The 
two men, slight of stature, were 
grand of presence. Rabbi Klein’s 
resonant voice exalted the Hebrew 
words; Reverend King’s. the Eng- 
lish. Their voices became a tonal 
interweaving. neither one lost nor 
“assimilated” in the other, but 
rather each sounding distinctive 
and lending added strength to the 
other’s range. Nor did their per- 
sons blend into a composite pic- 
ture: instead. the dark shone forth 
clearly and the more muted re- 
flected a radiance of its own en- 
hanced by the deeper hue. It was 
like a masterly painting where 
shadows and highlights contrast. 
and where the whole design is re- 
vealed only through such com- 
ponent elements. 

It was a beautiful pattern of 
what America can be. And the pat. 
tern was fittingly unraveled in a 
sanctuary devoted to Jewish ideals. 
Tears of gratitude sprang forth and 
I did not try to halt the flow. I left 
the temple with an abiding feeling 
of faith. I hoped that I would ho'd 
my Jewish heritage high with 
honor. 
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BOOKS 


Teach Me to Pray. By Rabbi 
David 1. Cedarbaum and Libbie L. 
Braverman. Chicago Jewish Board 
of Education, 2 vols. $2.00 per vol. 

Two splendid volumes by two sea- 
soned educators whose purpose is 
to help children learn how to pray 
and like to pray. Through a cluster 
of useful devices, art work and 
skilfully fashioned exercises, the 
children are introduced to the 
world of prayer. Furthermore, the 
books use techniques to involve the 
parents as well. 


From the Beginning. By Ely E. 
Pilchik. Bloch. $3.00. 


An absolutely superb guided tour 
through the Bible, probably the 
best book of its kind for adults. 
In terms of contemporary values 
Scriptures come to life under the 
irresistible, literary escortage of a 
lucid writer, the rabbi of Temple 
B’ne Jeshurun, Newark, N.J. Ideal 


for adult study classes. 


Thoughts for Times Like 
These. By S. Ralph Harlow. 
Philosophical Library. $3.00. 


The famed professor of religion of 
Smith College here shares his hu- 
manity and humanitarianism with 
his readers in a series of essays 
which captures the finest in Juda- 
ism and the noblest in Christianity. 
Many have stressed the common 
ground between the two religions: 
Harlow helps plant you on it. 
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The Growth of the Pentateuch. 
By Immanuel Lewy. Bookman 
Associates. $4.50. 


One of the great Biblical scholars of 
our age offers a revolutionary idea 
about the authorship of the Torah. 
Jammed with textual explanations, 
aglitter with scholarship of the first 
order, with a thesis adduced like a 
brilliant piece of detection, the 
book commands the attention even 
of those who may disagree. A se- 
quel of the author’s equally impres- 
sive The Birth of the Bible, this 
work has a foreword by Harvard’s 


Robert H. Pfeiffer. 


Leo J. Filer 
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Legends of the Bible. By Louis 
Ginzberg. Simon and Schuster. 
$5.00. 


A one-volume distillation of the 
mammoth and historic collection of 
the late Prof. Ginzberg of the em- 
bellishments fondly added to the 
Scriptural stories by generations of 
Jewish sages and folklorists. In a 
most illuminating foreword, Dr. 
Shalom Spiegel makes the point 
that the major purposes of these 
legends was to edify, to amuse, to 
glorify the name of God and to pro- 
vide a morally “upward” editing 
of portions of the Bible. 


Links to Eternity. By Harris L. 
Selig. Bloch. $5.00. 

One of the fine extractors of new 
meanings from old passages here 
lends his exegetical skill to the 
Jewish holidays. For every festival 
and for every special Sabbath new 
insights are conveyed by a veteran 
homiletician who for many years 
wrote regularly for the Yiddish 
press. Among the able author’s pre- 
vious tomes is The Eternal Fount. 
commentaries on every sedrah of 
the Bible. 
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The Brotherhood Code 


by Samuel B. Finkel 


Past President, National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 


I BELIEVE THAT: 


—the Brotherhood, as the Men’s 
Club of the Synagogue, is organ- 
ized to bring all that the Synagogue 
stands for—as a House of Prayer, 
a House of Study, and a House of 
Meeting—closer to its members, 
thereby inspiring them to do more 
for the Synagogue, and assisting 
them to express actively their Jew- 
ish ideals and loyalties. 


—the Brotherhood, through its 
program, must teach and inspire 
the Jewish layman to recognize the 
importance of religious faith, not 
only as a significant and vital part 
of his own life, but as the essence of 
Judaism. 


—the Brotherhood, proud of 
having a heritage known through 
the ages as “The People of the 
Book,” must steadfastly offer 
means, inspiration and encourage- 
ment for ever greater Jewish 
knowledge and understanding. 


—the Brotherhood, without at- 
tempting to serve as a social leveler. 
should seek to establish democratic 
contacts within the ranks of the 
congregation in order to make more 
certain the successful achievement 
of its congregational program and 
to emphasize the unity of its spiritu- 
al ideals. 


—the Brotherhood, recognizing 
the fact that no institution can be 
all things to all men, must keep its 
program essentially religious in the 
broadest sense and should noi 
stress secular activities, since these 
can be, and usually are, more efh- 
ciently handled by many other 
groups. 
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—the Brotherhood must keep its 
objective constantly and clearly in 
mind and must not permit itself to 
become bogged in a morass of de- 
tail, nor to confuse means with 
ends, but at all times hold fearlessly 
and faithfully to its lofty aims. 


—the Brotherhood, being an in- 
tegral part of the Synagogue, must 
make certain that its meetings “are 
appropriately dignified, spiritually 
inspiring, intellectually instructive, 
and primarily Jewish in conception 
and content—and yet at the same 
time interesting and entertaining. 


—the Brotherhood should prove 
itself one of the most effective 
means for the layman to cooperate 
with the Rabbi in his religious, edu- 
cational, and communal programs, 
thereby bringing the Rabbi and the 
laity closer together. 


—the Brotherhood can best aid 
the Congregation by drawing out 
its membership in Synagogue ac- 
tivity and general administrative 
participation, rather than by serv- 
ing merely as a financial collection 
agency for the Congregation. 


—the Brotherhood, through a 
leadership that is enthusiastic and 
idealistic, must ever widen its vision 
beyond the horizon of its own local 
needs by supporting the National 
Federation of Temple Brother- 
hoods, its project for better inter- 
faith understanding, the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, and its parent 
body, the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, thereby help- 
ing to bring to successful fulfil- 
ment the ideals of Judaism. 


New Service Kits 
Issued by NFTB 


IX NEW SERVICE KITS have been 
S prepared by NFTB and issued 
for use by temple brotherhoods and 
congregations this year. They are: 


President’s Kit. Contains 50 
brotherhood organizational aids. 


Lecture Bureau Supplement. Of- 
fers 300 recommended speakers 
and other program suggestions for 
brotherhood meetings. 


Publicity Kit. A specially de- 
signed package of meeting notices 
and other suggestions to bring 
members out to brotherhood meet- 
ings. 


Membership Kit. An elaborate 
new membership drive kit, guaran- 
teed to increase brotherhood mem- 
bership. Goal of this year’s cam- 
paign, 85,000 members by 1958, 
calls for a 40 per cent increase. 
Slogan is “Build Reform Judaism 
through Brotherhood.” 


Adult Education Kit. To assist 
brotherhood and temple adult edu- 
cation discussion groups. A new 
study outline for the book, Our 
Jewish Heritage, by Joseph Gaer 
and Rabbi Alfred Wolf, Wilshire 
Blvd. Temple, Los Angeles, accom- 
panies NFTB’s popular Home Book 
Program, brought up to date with 
an annotated bibliography of 124 
Jewish reference books currently 
recommended for college libraries 
by the Jewish Chautauqua Society. 


Temple Attendance Kit. Contains 
tested materials and suggestions 
for increasing attendance at wor- 
ship services. Ties in with the Re- 
ligion in American Life campaign 
at the temple level. 
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PROFILES 


about men who have 
rendered outstanding 
service to brotherhood 


T HE BROTHERHOOD CODE on the 
opposite page, written 25 years 
azo by Samuel B. Finkel, is remark- 
able for its applicability today. Mr. 
Finkel was the third president of 
the NFTB, serving from 1933 to 
1939. 

Born in Boston in 1888, Sam 
linkel went to Harvard College and 
Law School, became an attorney 
and was in the cotton business for 
15 years. A career as a lawyer and 
business man seems a far cry from 
one in education. The influence of 
other distinguished laymen was 
partly responsible for this provi- 
dential change. 

Active in communal affairs in 
Boston, Mr. Finkel inaugurated a 
joint brotherhood Chanukah cele- 
bration, embracing all wings of 
Judaism, when he was president of 
Temple Israel Brotherhood, then 
the largest temple men’s club in the 
country. It became an outstanding 
annual affair, with some of the 
leading personalities of the time as 
speakers. 

Once Mr. Finkel invited Roger 
W. Straus to participate. Mr. 
Straus, the first president of NFTB, 
who died last summer, was tremen- 
dously impressed with the high 
quality of the program, the skilful 
manner in which Sam _ presided, 
and with his prestige in the com- 
munity. Mr. and Mrs. Straus were 
among the organizers of the Ameri- 
can Friends of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, and the late Felix Warburg 
was chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. They prevailed on Sam 
Finkel to come to New York as di- 
rector, a position he held for 13 
years, enlarging the organization 
and thus accelerating the develop- 
ment of the university. 

On the wall of his office at 1776 
Broadway in New York hangs a 
handsomt engrossed citation, pre- 
sented to Sam Finkel at the VIIIth 
Brotherhood Biennial Convention 
in recognition of his outstanding 
service to the NFTB and electing 
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Hon. Samuel B. Finkel 


him an honorary member of the 
National Executive Board. It was 
during his administration that ne- 
gotiations were initiated and devel- 
oped for the temple brotherhoods 
to absorb the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society as their national education- 
al project. 

Another facet of Sam Finkel’s 
eminent career was his service as a 
legislator. He was in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature for three terms, 
one term in the House and two in 
the Senate. Despite the fact that 
Sam was the youngest member of 
the Senate, he was asked to take 
charge of many matters of special 
concern to the then Mayor of Bos- 
ton and the Governor of the State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Finkel have a son, 
Lawrence M., in Los Angeles; a 
daughter, Mrs. Theodore B. Jacobs, 
in Washington, and three grand- 
sons. The Finkels are members of 
Congregation Rodeph Sholom in 
New York. 

For the past 10 years, Mr. Finkel 
has been executive vice-president of 
Dropsie College, Philadelphia; he 
is director of its New York Exten- 
sion Division. During this period 
the faculty, curriculum, budget and 
lay sponsorship of this unique 
graduate institution, specializing in 
all branches of Jewish and Semitic 
activities, has expanded phenom- 
enally. 

One of the principal convictions 
that shaped Sam Finkel’s life is that 
only with the help of knowledge 





(“facts scientifically ascertained 
and objectively appraised” as Sam 
puts it) can individuals, Society, in- 
stitutions and organizations shape 
their destinies. Accordingly, he has 
made education his main activity. 
Long active in the public school 
system of Boston, he organized and 
chaired numerous forums and 
adult education courses, whenever 
and wherever the opportunity pre- 
sented itself. 

Because he is proud of the rich 
spiritual and cultural heritage of 
the Jewish people, he wants to see 
it perpetuated and enriched. There- 
fore, he has readily affliated him- 
self with organizations dedicated to 
that purpose. Because tawdriness. 
flamboyance and superficiality are 
abhorrent to him he has affliated 
himself only with such institutions 
and organizations which conduct 
its affairs on a high level of dignity 
and integrity and with modest re- 
straint. It is to this end that Sam 
Finkel continues to devote his 
boundless energy and ability. 


Home Kiddush Cards 


in Popular Demand 
NFTB’s illustrated “Sabbath Eve 


Kiddush Service for the Home” 
has long been in popular demand. 
It contains the ritual for the bless- 
ing over the Sabbath lights, the 
wine and the bread and for grace 
after meals. Enrich your home by 
making this recognition of God’s 
presence a part of your weekly 
routine. 

Purchase a copy for every mem- 
ber of your family. Available in 
leaflet form at 2 cents each, and 
glassoloid card, which can_ be 
wiped off with a damp cloth at 
the table, for 15 cents each from 
NFTB, 838 Fifth Ave., New York 
ye ae £ 


W elcome, 


New Affiliates 


Riverside, Calif., TEMPLE BETH 
EL MEN’S CLUB, Pres., Alan Nix- 
on; Mobile, Ala.. SPRING HILL 
AVENUE TEMPLE MEN’S CLUB, 


Pres., Louis Lewis. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 





Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


U 
JCS Program Needs 
$280,000 This Year 


9 CARRY OUT its five-point pro- 
| gabe for better understanding 
of Jews and Judaism by people of 
all faiths, the Jewish Chautauqua 
Society has a budgeted goal of 
$280,000 this year. 

The program envisions expan- 
sion of all phases of service: rab- 
binic visits to colleges, resident 
lectureships, Christian church camp 
assignments, Jewish reference 
books for university libraries, and 
production and distribution of mo- 
tion pictures about Judaism for TV 
and group showings. 

To meet this goal, temple brother- 
hoods have been urged to conduct 
early drives to raise their JCS 
quotas through individual annual 
JCS memberships. Contributions 
are deductible up to 30% of gross 
income, 

For free copies of the JCS annual 
report, “A Story of Achievement.” 
write the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 
21, Bw. YX. 





69 men’s clubs can raise 
their JCS quotas, as they 
did last year, 360 can. 


31 clubs can exceed their 

quotas by 25% or more, 

200 clubs can. 

all our clubs would achieve 
Ai their quotas, we would 


have no trouble reaching 
our $280,000 goal. 
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Local JCS Movie Distributors 


HE JEWISH CHAUTAUQUA SO- 
ie warer: in conjunction with the 
Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations and the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, re- 
cently completed production of a 
series of six dramatic motion pic- 
tures on themes relating to the Jew- 
ish holidays. A distinguished cast 
includes Shepperd Strudwick and 
many other Broadway and Holly- 
wood stars of stage, screen, and 
television. To assist in obtaining 
maximum TV and group showings, 
the 102 community leaders, whose 
names and addresses are listed on 
the next page, have volunteered to 
serve as local distributors; 59 are 
rabbis, and the others are brother- 
hood officers. 

Note the distributor in your area, 
who will schedule telecasts or group 
showings in your community on re- 
quest. Each distributor has a print 
of the six films for free loan. Run- 
ning time of each is 131% minutes. 
A 16mm. sound projector is re- 
quired for group showings, and a 
professional projectionist is recom- 
mended. 

Permanent prints of each picture 
are available at $35 each or three 
for $100 from the Jewish Chautau- 
qua Society, 838 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, N. Y. Many congrega- 
tions, brotherhoods, sisterhoods, 
and other organizations are pur- 
chasing permanent prints for their 
film libraries. These movies are de- 
signed primarily to entertain and 
to enlighten a Christian or general 
audience about Judaism, but they 
also awaken esteem of Jews in their 
heritage. Every temple should have 
a set of the series of six. They can 
help to establish your temple as 
an information center on Judaism 





Titles of JCS movies and 
dates of holidays to which 
they relate during the 
coming year: 


“A Time for Valor,” Chanu- 
kah, Dec. 18-25. 

“Change of Heart,” Purim, 
March 6. 

“Freedom Rings,” 
April 5-11. 

“Festival of Faith,” Shovuos, 
May 25. 

“With All Thy Heart,” Rosh 
Hashanah, Sept. 15; Yom 
Kippur, Sept. 24. 

“Count Your Blessings,” Su- 


kos, Sept. 29. 


Passover, 


Two additional motion pic- 
tures, “This Is Our Faith,” 
which deals with the syna- 
gogue, and “Let There Be 
Light.” a JCS documentary, 
also are available on request. 











in your community. In addition to 
showings to temple groups, they 
provide an unexcelled community 
relations opportunity to foster bet- 
ter interfaith understanding by ar- 
ranging showings to local church 
and civic groups. 

When local telecasts and group 
showings are scheduled, arrange 
for advance notice in temple and 
brotherhood bulletins and_ local 
newspapers. 

The films are particularly timely 
for viewing each year during a 
period of about two weeks before 
and after each holiday, three of 
which occur in the Fall and three in 
the Spring, although they may be 
shown at any time. 
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ALABAMA: Birmingham, Robert H. 
Loeb, 801 Frank Nelson Bldg.; Mont- 
gomery, Rabbi Eugene Blachschleger, 
Box 1150. ARIZONA: Phoenix, Rabbi 
Albert Plotkin, 10th Ave. & Flower St.; 
David Gordon, 1226 W. Meadowbrook; 
Tucson, Rabbi Albert T. Bilgray, 731 
Crest Dr. CALIFORNIA: Los Angeles, 
J. Robert Arkush, 416 W. 8th St.; Rabbi 
Solomon Kleinman, UAHC, 590 Ver- 
mont Ave.; San Diego, Rabbi Morton 
J. Cohn, 2512 Third St.; San Francisco, 
Vernon Kaufman, 973 Market St. 
COLORADO: Denver, Dr. Robert R. 
Cohen, 409 Professional Arts Bldg., 
Lafayette at E. Colfax. CONNECTI- 
CUT: Hartford, Herman Davidson, 1132 
Trout Brook Dr., West Hartford; Water- 
bury, Rabbi Melvin Weinman, 100 Wil- 
low St. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Washington, William F. Sigmund, 2361 
Rittenhouse St. N.W. FLORIDA: Jack- 
sonville, Robert N. Myers, 814 Alham- 
bra Dr. S.; Miami, Rabbi Herbert M. 
Baumgard, 1101 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg.; Orlando, Rabbi Henry Leon 
Schwartz, 301 N. Ferncreek; West Palm 
Beach, Rabbi Irving B. Cohen, 1901 
N. Flagler Dr. GEORGIA: Atlanta, 
Jaccb W. Salz, 1589 Peachtree Road 
N.W.; Columbus, Rabbi Alfred L. Good- 
man, Box 5006; Macon, Rabbi Harold 
Gelfman. 203 Riverdale Dr.; Savannah, 
Gilbert Victor, 43-B Lamara Apts. 


ILLINOIS: Chicago, Fred Meyer, 6737 
Merrill Avg.; Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, 
UAHC, 127 N. Dearborn St.; Decatur, 
Rabbi Leo E. Turitz, 247 W. Prairie 
Ave.; Rockford, Rabbi Samuel Appel- 
baum, 313 Salem St. INDIANA: Evans- 
ville, Rabbi Martin B. Ryback, 100 
Washington Ave.; Fort Wayne, Rabbi 
Frederic A. Doppelt, 500 W. Wayne St.; 
Indianapolis, Rabbi Maurice Davis, 975 
N. Delaware St. IOWA: Des Moines, 
Rabbi Edward Zerin, Grand Ave. & 
5lst St.; Sioux City, Rabbi Albert A. 
Gordon, Box 24. KENTUCKY: Lexing- 
ton, Rabbi Joseph Rosenbloom, 124 N. 


Ashland Ave.; Louisville, Samuel L. 
Hertzman, 1208 Starks Bldg. LOUI- 


SIANA: Baton Rouge, Allan R. Brent, 
3043 Eastland Dr.: Monroe, Rabbi Jacob 
Lantz, Box 1052; New Orleans, George 
Marcuse, 4012 Vendome Pl. MARY- 
LAND: Baltimore. Philip A. Lehman, 
110 W. Fayette St. MASSACHUSETTS: 
Boston, Hirsh Sharf, 320 Newbury St.; 
Springfield, Rabbi Herman E. Snyder, 
11 Eton St. MICHIGAN: Detroit, Wil- 
liam C. Sloman, 3900 Schaefer, Dear- 
born; Grand Rapids, Rabbi Harry Ess- 
rig. 1715 E. Fulton St. MINNESOTA: 
Duluth, Rabbi Stanley Kaplan, 21 East 
21st St.; Minneapolis, Rabbi Albert G. 
Minda, 2324 Emerson Ave. 


MISSISSIPPI: Jackson, Rabbi Perry 
E. Nussbaum, Box 4401, Fondren Sta- 
tion. MISSOURI: Kansas City, Leon M. 
Culver, 1220 Grand Ave.; Springfield, 
Rabbi Ernest I. Jacob, 1455 N. Clay; 
St. Louis, Eli Spielberg, 1306 Washing- 
ton Ave. NEBRASKA: Lincoln, Julian 
Lyons, 1845 Van Dorn. NEW MEXICO: 
Albuquerque, Rabbi David D. Shor, 


3309 Hastings Dr. NEW YORK: Bing- 


hamton, Rabbi Elihu Shagrin, 5 Chapin 
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St.; Buffalo, Harry Z. Rosenberg, 701 
Seneca St.; New York City, Metropoli- 
tan Area, including New Jersey, Jewish 
Chautauqua Society, 838 Fifth Ave.; 
Rochester, Rabbi Philip S. Bernstein, 
117 Gibbs St.; Schenectady, Rabbi Sid- 
ney Goldstein, 125 Elmer Ave.; Syra- 
cuse, Rabbi Benjamin Friedman, 910 
Madison Ave.; Utica, Rabbi Elliott 
Waldman, 2711 Genessee St. NORTH 
CAROLINA: Charlotte, Rabbi C. Mel- 
vyn Helfgott, 1727 Providence Rd.; 
Greensboro, Martin M. Bernstein, Justa- 
mere Farm, Route 2. NORTH DA- 
KOTA: Fargo, Dr. Abraham Krantz, 
809 S. llth Ave. 


OHIO: Akron, Rabbi Morton Apple- 
baum, 133 Merriman Rd.; Cincinnati, 
Samuel L. Chalfie, 7311 Scottwood Ave.; 
Cleveland, Ernest Siegler, 4150 Silsby; 
Columbus, Rabbi Jerome Folkman, 925 
Bryden; Dayton, Rabbi Selwyn Rus- 
lander, 1821 Emerson Ave.; Toledo, Dr. 
Robert Zimmerman, 2415 Meadowwood 
Dr.; Youngstown, Rabbi Sidney Berko- 
witz, Elm and Woodbine Sts. OKLA- 
HOMA: Oklahoma City, A. J. Urbansky, 
404 Commerce Exchange Bldg.; Tulsa, 
Sheldon Miller, 4625 South Columbia 
Pl. OREGON: Portland, Eugene Fave- 
luke, 6340 S.E. Reed College Pl. PENN- 
SYLVANIA: Altoona, Rabbi Nathan 
Kaber, 3004 Union Ave.; Easton, Rabbi 
Alexander Feinsilver, 104 No. 18th; 
Erie, Rabbi Randall M. Falk, 10th & 
Liberty Sts.; Harrisburg, H. Albert 
Lehrman, 3503 N. 2nd St.: Johnstown, 
Rabbi Leo Stillpass, 700 Indiana St.; 
Lancaster, Rabbi Samson Shain, 508 N. 
Duke St.; Philadelphia, Phineas H. Wit- 
tenberg, 1628 67th Ave.; Rabbi Joel Y. 
Zion, UAHC, 117 S. 17th St.; Pittsburgh, 





THE NEWMAN FAMILY in “A Time for Valor,” the JCS movie 


Nathan Katzen, 508 Grant St.; Rabbi 
Harold Silver, 1250 Dover Hill Rd.; 
Wilkes-Barre, Rabbi Albert Friedlander, 


175 S. Washington St. 


RHODE ISLAND: Providence, Wil- 
liam I, Matzner, 67 Weybosset St. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston, Rab- 
bi Allan Tarshish, 85 Montague St.; 
Columbia, Rabbi David S. Gruber, 1320 


Lady St. SOUTH DAKOTA: Sioux 
Falls, Rabbi Eugene Hibshman, Box 
873. TENNESSEE: Knoxville, Rabbi 


Meyer Marx, 621 W. Vine; Memphis, 
Herschel Feibelman, 1926 Foster Ave. 
TEXAS: Dallas, Lewis B. Lefkowitz, 
Kirby Bldg.; Houston, Lewis A. Lowen- 
stein, 2411 Times Blvd.; Rabbi Robert 
I. Kahn, 1500 Sunset Blvd.; San An- 
tonio, Rabbi David Jacobson, 211 Bel- 
knap Pl. UTAH: Salt Lake City, Rabbi 


Mordecai Podet, 249 S. 4th E. VIR- 
GINIA: 4Harrisonburg, Max Weiss, 
Bridgewater, Va.; Norfolk, Rabbi Mal- 
colm E. Stern, 116 Elmwood Ave.; 
Richmond, Lewis Sternheimer, 3301 
Monument Ave.;: Roanoke, Rabbi Sam- 
uel R. Shillman, 1820 Sherwood Ave. 


S.W. WASHINGTON: Seattle, Harold 
I. Poll, c/o Prager’s, 4th & Union; 
Spokane, Rabbi William A. Sanderson, 
W. 1502 8th Ave.; Tacoma, Rabbi Rich- 
ard Rosenthal, 4th and J Sts. WEST 
VIRGINIA: Bluefield. Isadore Cohen. 
Dearborn Apts., College Ave.: Charles- 
ton, Rabbi Samuel Volkman, 892 Poplar 
Rd.: WISCONSIN: Milwaukee, Marvin 
B. Kohner, 4849 N. Marlborough Dr. 


CANADA: Toronto, Sidney S. Schip- 
per, 205 Richmond Street W. HAWAII: 
Honolulu, Rabbi Alexander Segel, 2207 


Oahu Ave. 


about Chanukah, I. to r. 


Lydia Shaffer, Malcolm Brodrick, Steven Meininger, Shepperd Strudwick, Mary Welch. 
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Diary of a JCS Engagement 
at Texas A. & M. College 


by Rabbi Robert I. Kahn, Temple Emanu-El, Houston, Texas 


Rabbi Kahn was assigned by the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society to be 
the Jewish representative for Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week at Texas 
A. & M. College last February. 
This is a day by day account of 
his activities. 


Sunday, February 17 


10:45 A.M. My week began at 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, 
where I preached on the topic, 
“Why Emphasize Religion?” Why, 
indeed? It is the foundation of 
our lives, compass in our hours of 
indecision, our future goal. 

12:15 P.M. The spirit of brother- 
hood prevailed as I lunched with 
the minister and his wife and sev- 
eral friends from the church. 
2:00 P.M. The 19 religious lead- 
ers invited to participate in Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week were warmly 
received by student leaders and 
faculty members at an orientation. 
3-5 P.M. Attended a_ reception 
given by the college president. 
3:30 P.M. As a counselor and dis- 
cussion leader, I was assigned to 
Dorm 14, where I participated in 
an animated and stimulating dis- 
cussion about Neibuhr with two 
other counselors. 

7:30 P.M. Spent the evening with 
Jewish friends discussing such 
topics as “What Do You Mean by 
Chosen People?” and “Why Don’t 
We Have Missionaries?” 


Monday, February 18 
6:45 A.M. The week began in 


earnest at a breakfast with the 
other religious leaders and the 
president and dean of the college. 
An air of good fellowship prevailed 
throughout our conversation as we 
exchanged stories about ministers 
and attitudes on recent books. 
10:00 A.M. At a convocation, 
attended by 1,500 students, we 
were introduced from the platform. 
The speaker addressed the student 
body on the subject, “The Power 
the World Needs.” 

12:30 P.M. During lunch and 
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through the course of the after- 
noon, I had an opportunity to 
meet and get to know the students 
in the dormitory for which I was 
counselor. They are friendly. 
6:00 P.M. Having dinner with 
2,000 ROTC men was an experi- 
ence to remember. The Freshmen, 
if they fail to pass the proper food, 
are required to eat a “square” 
meal (lifting the fork without 
looking at the plate and bringing 
it toward the mouth at a 90 degree 
angle) while sitting at attention. 
7:15 P.M. Perhaps the most satis- 
fying experiences during Chautau- 
qua engagements are the informal 
discussions with the students. In 
the dormitory, I spoke on “The 
Religious Answer to Communism.” 
This subject provoked an exciting 
hour’s discussion. ¥ 


Tuesday, February 19 
7:00 A.M. The meditation at 


breakfast by a visiting Methodist 
minister dealt with the keynote of 
the engagement. He spoke of the 
true spirit of brotherhood existing 
in the Religious Emphasis Week 
program, when we are able to look 
over the walls of sectarian divi- 
sions to see each other face to face. 
A high point was a visit to the 
new campus chapel, a quarter of a 
million dollar modern structure, 
beautiful in conception and execu- 
tion. (See picture below.) 
12:00 Noon. I addressed the 
Kiwanis Club on “The Place of 
Religion in American Life.” 
2:00 P.M. The afternoon was de- 


voted to pleasant conversation with 


the young people in the dormitory. 
One makes friends quickly in a 
scholastic environment. 

6:00 P.M. Dinner found us en- 
grossed in more good conversation. 
After our meal, we had an informal 
discussion on “How Can We Know 
God’s Will from Our Life.” 

8:30 P.M. In the evening I met 
with faculty wives and graduate 
students. We had a short but inter- 
esting discussion about “The Jew- 
ish Teaching on Immortality.” Be- 
fore retiring for the night, I 
participated in a bull session with 
other counselors. 


Wednesday, February 20 
7:30 A.M. Breakfast with a dif- 


ferent group of students. A Pres- 
byterian minister spoke of visiting 
our temple with a group of young- 
sters. This interfaith activity is 
just one of the JCS “by-products.” 
10:00 A.M. Following a devo- 
tional on a purely Christian theme, 
we met with a student committee 
to discuss the strength and weak- 
ness of the week as regards the 
Jewish student body. 

12:15 P.M. At lunch, I talked 
with a minister about building a 
new church. Strangers have _be- 
come friends. 

7:00 P.M. Meeting of the Hillel 


Foundation. 
Thursday, February 21 


2:00 P.M. Addressed a convoca- 
tion at Consolidated High School 
on “The Judeo-Christian Tradi- 
tion, Our Shared Heritage.” 

6:00 P.M. After dinner, I had 
my final discussion with the boys 
on “The Impact of Religion on 
Society.” Later the students pre- 
sented me with a memento of this 
most satisfying JCS engagement. 
9:30 P.M. With pleasant memo- 
ries and a sense of fulfilment, I 
returned to Houston. 
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A good farmer knows what his crop 
needs: sunlight, soil, enough rain... 
and time. Each contributes, each is im- 
portant. In fact, any one of them can 
spell the difference between a good 
harvest and a meager one. 


People have to grow, too... and the 
growing season lasts a lifetime. Like 
plants, we also need some outside help 
along the way: a family to grow up in 
... friends to grow up with... and 
Faith to guide and strengthen us. 


Begin now to make sure your Faith 
is strong enough for you to count on. 
And help your children find that same 
strong Faith. Take them with you to 
your Church or Synagogue this week 
...and every week. 


The Religion in American Life Program 


Find the strength for’your life . .. worship together this week 


This page contributed to RIAL by the National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods. 
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Sisterhood Works with Senior Citizens | 
| 


CLUB IN WHICH the older 
A people in a community can 
meet, participate in special interest 
groups, and make friends is no 
longer a unique phenomenon. 
Many such clubs are sponsored by 


Sisterhoods, congregations and 
other community organizations. 


What is unique is the world of 
meaning, the increased vitality, the 
heightened joy of life that it has 
brought to each and every member. 
In this respect, the North Shore 
Seniors, a joint project of the Sis- 
terhood of North Shore Congrega- 
tion Israel. Glencoe. Ill.. and the 
Jewish Community Centers of Chi- 
cago, has been outstandingly suc- 
cessful. 

The non-sectarian group. will 
be three years old in February. It 
includes men and women ranging 
in age from their late fifties up. 
who meet every Wednesday after- 
noon at the temple. A professional 
group worker serves as coordinator 
and Sisterhood volunteers help in 
the group’s activities. Neverthe- 
less. the members do much of the 
work and planning for their organ- 
ization. 

Programs include birthday cele- 
brations, lectures, entertainment, or 
audience participation programs. 
Dessert and coffee are served at 
each meeting. 

About fifteen of the members 
have formed a drama group. One 
of the most active groups is the 
sewing section which has made 
toys for children’s wards and 
sewed items for the Sisterhood’s 
“French Market Day.” Some of 
the men helped by stuffing the dolls. 
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Another group works in water 
colors and ceramics. 

The atmosphere of warmth and 
friendship created by this group 
has carried over to other activities. 
The members often meet on the 
outside to participate in social 
events and to organize other proj- 


a 


ects. Two memberswho met through 
this group now share a home. 
Similar projects are being under- 
taken by Sisterhoods throughout 
the country. The NFTS pamphlet, 
“Old Age Is a New Age,” describes 
some of these groups and shows 
how such a project can be started. 
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by Diana Bernstein 


Director, Women’s Organizations’ Division, JWB 


HE RUINS LEFT by the Japanese 
'T see on Pearl Harbor were 
still smoldering when the decision 
was made to organize Jewish 
women in a program of morale- 
building service to the men and 
women in the Armed Forces. Thus, 
early in 1942, the Women’s Organ- 
izations’ Division of JWB came 
into being, formed by five national 


Jewish women’s organizations, 
among which was the National 


Federation of Temple Sisterhoods. 
In the ensuing fifteen years, the 
program grew, encompassing serv- 
ice to patients in veterans’ hos- 
pitals as well as to the Armed 
Forces and the number of partici- 
pating national agencies grew to 
nine. Throughout this entire period 
NFTS maintained its active interest 
and support of the program. 

In communities, the nine na- 
tional organizations pool their re- 
sources to form, together with 
other local Jewish women’s groups, 
JWB Women’s Service Committees. 
These committees have a twofold 
function: (1) through Serve-a- 
Camp and Serve-a-Chaplain proj- 
ects they send to GI’s overseas and 
in isolated places morale-building 
gifts; (2) through Serve-a-Hospital 
projects they carry on a program 
of direct service in 116 Veterans’ 
Administration Hospitals and a 
mail-order program of gifts to VA 
hospitals in areas where there are 
no Jewish communities. The com- 
mittees are organized to be as 
representative of all the Jewish 
women’s organizations in their city 
as possible. The result has been 
extremely gratifying—one of the 
outstanding examples of intrafaith 
cooperation on both a national and 
a local level. 
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Fifteen Years of Service 










A Serve-a-Chaplain Committee packs Pesach foods in time for later 


distribution as “solo Seders” to men in isolated places. 


The Chaplain’s Sisterhood 


The overseas chaplain serves an 
unusual congregation. There is no 
board of trustees, no community 
to be called on for assistance. Its 
members are often scattered over 
many hundreds of miles, turning 
the chaplain into a modern circuit 
rider who by using jeeps and air- 
planes, reaches dozens of isolated 
units during the course of each 
month and provides religious serv- 
ices in some fairly strange settings. 

In ministering to his constantly 
shifting congregation, the rabbi in 
uniform has the assistance of a 
Sisterhood composed of all the 
Jewish women’s organizations in a 
community who have joined forces 
to organize a Serve-a-Chaplain 
committee. Like the Sisterhood in 
a congregation, this Sisterhood, 
members have never met 


' 
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either the rabbi or his congregants, 
have as one of their major con- 
cerns the creation of an atmosphere 
of warmth, a feeling of being im- 
portant to among the 
GI’s whom they serve. This re- 
quires imagination, ingenuity, and 
devotion, but the participants feel 
it is well worth the effort. 

This kind of continued con- 
tact with home is provided by 
the Serve-a-Chaplain committees 
through approximately one million 
gifts sent to chaplains each year 
for distribution for various Jewish 
festivals and at other times. But 
perhaps the most deeply appreci- 
ated gift is the Passover package 
provided for those who are in such 
isolated places that they cannot 
attend community Seders. These 
“solo Seder” boxes contain all the 
traditional Passover foods. Here is 
how much the package meant to 


someone, 





Patient in an Army Hospital examines contents of bedside pocket which was made and 


filled by a Serve-a-Hospital Committee. 











one young woman in Japan: 
“The second Seder was observed 
in the quiet solitude of my room, 
which is for the present my home. 
Here I was able to light the candles 
and say the blessings and partake 
of the traditional food, that with- 
out your efforts could not be ob- 
tained. To think that with a 
one-burner hot plate I was able to 
enjoy all the flavors and aromas 
that brought back the days of my 
childhood and the old-fashioned 
dining room, where the Seder was 
conducted by my _ white-haired 
grandfather and included the mem- 
bers of our family and guests. It 
has been many years since I have 
observed a Seder with so deep a 
feeling of spiritual sanctity.” 


Serve-a-Hos pital 


Volunteers play an important role 
in the rehabilitation programs of 
the hospitals of the Veterans’ 
Administration. As one of the par- 
ticipants in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Voluntary Service pro- 


gram, the Women’s Organizations’ 
Division has appointed VAVS rep- 
resentatives in 116 VA hospitals. 
Here they organize a wide variety 
of programs ranging from ward 
parties, picnics and entertainment 
on the hospital grounds to taking 
patients to the theater, ball games 
or other amusement centers away 
from the hospital or even inviting 
them to their homes for a week-end. 
Individual volunteers work in oc- 
cupational and educational therapy 
programs, assist in the X-ray de- 
partments and in the laboratories, 
feed patients who cannot feed 
themselves, and do hundreds of 
other personal services which it 
would be impossible for the hos- 
pital staff to provide. 

In areas where there are no 
Jewish communities nearby, the 
Serve-a-Hospital committees send 
gifts and recreational items which 
play a very important role in the 
hospital’s programs. The chief of 
one VA hospital has emphasized 
the importance of this program as 


follows: “Unfortunately, our hos- 
pital and domiciliary is geograph- 
ically located in an agricultural 
area, whereas the availability of 
representative volunteers from your 
organization is extremely limited: 
however, in lieu thereof for many, 
many years the Los Angeles, Calif. 
committee of the Serve-a-Hospital 
program has_ been providing 
monthly shipments of a wonderful 
assortment of gifts, which have be- 
come a most significant part of 
our recreation program. As a result 
of their thoughtful consideration 
and generous contributions, many 
additional recreational activities 
have been scheduled by our staff 
for the patients and members with- 
out regard for race, color, or re- 
ligious affiliation.” Many isolated 
hospitals have been adopted by 
local committees, which send reg- 
ular shipments. Other hospitals 
are still waiting to be adopted. 
Unfortunately, this will not be ac- 
complished until new Serve-a-Hos- 
pital committees can be organized. 


NFTS Publishes New Aids for Sisterhoods 


HE ESSENCE OF any organiza- 

tion is its members. If it is to 
retain vitality, an organization can- 
not remain static either in member- 
ship or in program. To keep a 
Sisterhood healthy, constant efforts 
must be made to increase member- 
ship rolls, involve more members 
as active participants in the total 
Sisterhood program and keep at- 
tendance at meetings high by pro- 
viding programs that meet the in- 
terests of the members and attract 
potential members. 

Most communities have potential 
Sisterhood members: newcomers, 
mothers or religious school pupils, 
newlyweds, and friends of mem- 
bers. It is important that lists of 
prospective members be revised 
periodically and brought up to 
date. A personal approach to a 
prospective member is one of the 
best means of getting her to join 
the Sisterhood. Letters and tele- 
phone calls are helpful. Tech- 
niques, sample letters and other 
materials that should prove useful 
to the Membership Chairman and 
her committee are included in the 
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recent NFTS publication, “Now 
You Are a Membership Chair- 
man.” This booklet also suggests, 
among other methods for keeping 
members, an annual audit of mem- 
ber interests which will provide an 
excellent basis for committee as- 
signments and give members jobs 
that they truly enjoy. 

Meetings that arouse the interest 
of the members are equally im- 
portant in retaining them in Sis- 
terhood, getting them to partici- 
pate in the various projects and 
attracting new members. In the 
new brochure, “Mind Your Meet- 


ings,” a variety of techniques and 
materials for providing interesting 
meetings is outlined. It is suggested 
that programs be planned far in 
advance. The selection of a cen- 
tral theme often adds interest. A 
variety of techniques are suggested 
and methods for conducting inter- 
esting discussions are delineated. 
Special attention is devoted to the 
care and treatment of the guest 
speaker. 

The major part of the booklet 
is devoted to a wide selection of 


program materials available both 
from NFTS and other organiza- 
tions. These include films, film- 
strips, records, displays, study and 
discussion materials, as well as a 
large number of original Sister- 
hood programs which were selected 
because of their excellence. A sec- 
tion for programs will do much to 
make meetings more meaningful 
for the members. 

To meet the needs of those 
Sisterhood members who are inter- 
ested in helping the underprivileged 
members of their communities, 
NFTS_ has recently _ published 
“Service to Humanitarian Causes.” 
This pamphlet contains a wide 
variety of activities that Sisterhood 
members undertake. The pamphlet 
contains sections on work with 
children, older people, mental 
patients, the blind, patients at Vet- 
erans Administration Hospitals, 
and other interesting projects. 
While only a small sampling of the 
work in these areas is included in 
the pamphlet, it gives a good idea 
of the kind of activity that is avail- 
able to Sisterhood members. 


SISTERHOOD Topics 




















Interfaith Programs 


in Montreal 


on Judaism for Protestant 
school teachers was established by 
the Sisterhood of Temple Emanu- 
El, Montreal, Can., in cooperation 
with the Protestant School Board 
of Greater Montreal. The Institutes 
have become an important part of 
the Sisterhood’s wide-spread inter- 
faith program. They are extremely 
well received by the participants. 
The teachers are invited to Friday 
evening Sabbath services, followed 
by an illustrated lecture on Jewish 
customs and ceremonies delivered 
by the rabbi, and a question and 
answer period. The Sisterhood pro- 
vides refreshments for the social 
hour which closes the Institute. 
This project is especially impor- 
tant in Montreal where most of the 
schools are Catholic. Jewish chil- 
dren attend the Protestant schools 
which employ a number of Jewish 
teachers. The latter have also at- 
tended the sessions and benefited 
from them. The Institutes are very 
popular but lack of space limits 
attendance to about 300. Invita- 
tions to each Institute are sent only 
to teachers in selected areas. The 
Sisterhood hopes eventually to 
cover all of Montreal and its en- 
virons. The success of the project 
can be measured by the greater un- 
derstanding Jewish children enjoy 
in the schools whose teachers have 
already attended the Institutes. 
Among the Sisterhood’s other 
interfaith activities is the Book 
Lovers’ Forum, a community proj- 
ect, under Sisterhood auspices, 
with 70 per cent non-Jewish mem- 
bership. Besides the rabbi, Dr. 
Harry Stern, the roster of lecturers 
had included other clergymen, lit- 
erary critics, authors, university 
professors, psychologists and social 
workers. The Forum has been in 
existence for twelve years and is 
constantly growing in numbers. 
In addition, Sisterhood members 
prepare and serve luncheon to over 
200 clergymen who attend the 
Rabbi’s Institute on Judaism for 
Christian Clergy and Educators. 
They also extend hospitality to the 
many Christian groups who attend 
Sabbath services at the temple. 


page YEARS AGO an Institute 
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District Convention 


Stresses Education 


UNIQUE EXPERIMENT in Dis- 

trict Federation conventions 
was made when NFTS District No. 
11, the Michigan Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods, held their an- 
nual convention at the Kellogg 
Center for Continuing Education, 
Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. The conference was 
sponsored jointly by the District 
and the Michigan State University 


Committee on Church Related 
Programs. 
The theme of the Convention 


was “Assemble the People That 
They May Learn.” Members par- 
ticipated in four workshops deal- 
ing with education: working with 
youth, adult education, and two 
workshops on leadership training. 
Sisterhood and congregational lead- 
ers together with members of the 
University staff acted as discussion 
leaders and resource people. Mrs. 


Joseph Glanzer, Crestwood, N. Y., 


a member of the NFTS Executive 
Committee and president of NFTS 
District No. 3, the New York State 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
represented the National Federa- 
tion. She served as chairman of 
one of the leadership workshops 
and addressed the closing lunch- 
eon. Rabbi George Lieberman, 
Rockville Centre, N. Y., gave the 
banquet address, taking as his sub- 
ject, “An American Rabbi Behind 
the Iron Curtain.” 

The participants felt that there 
were many advantages to holding 
a Convention at a university cen- 
ter. Hotel and meeting facilities 
were excellent and the participation 
of members of the university staff 
added greatly to the intellectual 
stimulation derived from the ses- 
sions. On the other hand, some of 
the participants felt that the pre- 
dominance of the academic _at- 
mosphere was a drawback and that 
they preferred the spiritual at- 
mosphere which exists when the 
convention is centered around a 
temple. 


Serving the Community 


HE TREE OF LIFE SISTERHOOD, 

Morgantown, W. Va., has 
fewer than fifty members; yet col- 
lectively and individually they have 
done an outstanding job to make 
their community a better place in 
which to live. 

Working on the premise that 
knowledge must precede any kind 
of action, the group invited a mem- 
ber of the American Association 
for the United Nations to conduct 
an open forum on the work of the 
United Nations. They used the film- 
strip “Behind the Scenes at the 
United Nations” as the basis for 
their discussion. The Chairman of 
the Sisterhood’s Peace and World 
Relations Committee attended the 
West Virginia Conference of the 
American Association for the 
United Nations. She also served as 
Chairman of the United Nations 
Arts and Crafts exhibit for the 
Monongalia County United Na- 
tions Committee. 


Among the other topics dis- 
cussed by the group was jury serv- 
ice for women and released time 
for religious education. The dis- 
cussions were intended to prepare 
the members to take action as in- 
dividuals in these areas of com- 
munity life. 

The Sisterhood worked with a 
community agency to distribute 
food and clothing to the poor in 
their area. It sends packages to a 
patient at the Hopemont Tubercu- 
losis Sanitarium. Together with the 
members of the Council of Church 
Women, the Sisterhood members 
are trying to help underprivileged 
children of pre-school age. 

Thus, the Tree of Life Sister- 
hood is carrying out one aspect of 
a well-rounded Sisterhood _ pro- 
gram of service to Jewish and 
humanitarian causes. The group 
has recognized that the well-being 
of the community is the concern of 
every individual. 
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Successful Campaigns 
for 83 more 
Jewish Communities 






TEMPLE SINAI in Englewood, New Jersey, 
needed $150,000 for a new Sanctuary, 
School, and Fellowship Hall. After a suc- 
cessful fundraising campaign which ex- 
ceeded its goal by $5,000, General 
Chairman Arthur R. Wecker wrote: “Your 
direction was just right . . . we not only 
raised money, but at the same time tight- 
ened the bonds within the Temple. We 
would like you to include our highest rec- 
ommendation in your files for future 
reference.” 






















‘ - —— as o “CONGREGATION KEHILATH ISRAEL in Chicago, 
“ee US Illinois, called in Ketchum, Inc. to help 
raise $160,000 to complete its new Temple 
and Youth Education Building. At the 
close of the campaign, General Chairman 
Bernard E, Auerbach commented: ‘‘I can- 
not praise too highly your efforts, judg- 
ment and guidance in this campaign... 
without the able assistance of Ketchum, 
Inc. such a record would have been im- 
possible. I would not hesitate at any time 
to wholeheartedly endorse Ketchum, Inc., 
and to recommend their service to anyone.” 




























THE GREATER CINCINNATI JEWISH COMMUNITY 
engaged Ketchum, Inc. to direct a fund- 
raising campaign for a badly-needed Com- 
munity Center. After $1,341,680 had been 
raised, General Chairman Philip M. Mey- 
ers said, ‘“You brought to the campaign a 
sincerity of purpose and attention to detail 
and a knowledge of procedure that was an 
enormous help in making our campaign as 
successful as it was .. . If there was another 
money-raising activity in this community 
with which I was connected, I would want 
to seek out the help of your firm.” 
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